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ABSTRACT 

The project reported in the document focused on two 
aspects of career education programs. One focus was on determining 
effective methods for implementing career exploratory experiences for 
junior high school students. The second focus was on determining 
effective procedures for 'establishing a comprehensive school-based 
placement service for all exiting students. The project was conducted 
in 10 Alabama schools, five for each component, during the 1973-74 
school year. The exploration component found that the most effective 
method for providing exploratory experiences involved a combination 
of on-the-job experiences, work-setting observations, visiting 
resource persons^ a career resource center, and printed materials. 
The procedures followed, and results achieved by the placement 
component for each site are discussed in the report. Appended' 
materials (36 pages) include: site selection criteria, program 
objectives and administative guidelinjss, procedural suggestions for 
individual project site, and a followup questionnaire. (Author/HJ) 
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• ■ SUMMARY OF THE REPORT » 

A. Time Period Covered 

The final report of the project covers the period from June 1, 
1973 to November 30, 1974. 

B. Goals and Objectives of the Project 

The goals and objectives for the project were separated into 
two groups, with one set of g^als and objectives for the explora- 
tion component and another for the placement component. The goals 

and objectives for the exploration component were as follows: 

ff . 

1. Determination of all available community or area, re- 
sources capable of providing specific or a variety 
of career exploratory experiences for juniorrhigh 
school, children enrolled in the public schools of 
the State of Alabama; ' 

2. Development of alternative methodologies whereby 
these resources can best be utilized in an instruc- 
tional setting for the greatest benefit of the , ' 
largest number of students; 

3. Implementation of the most promising of these alter- 
native methodologies in carefully controlled 
instructional settings; and 

4. Determination of the relative worth of each alterna- 
tive methodology in providing an individual student 
with a broad-based program of career exploration at 
the' junior high school. 

The goals and objectives for the placement component were^^^l 
follows: 

11 Development of a system for identifying and catalo- 
guing potential school leavers; 

2. Development of follow-up instrumentation for all 
exiting students with emphasis placed on grades 7-12; 

3. Development and testing in several school settings a 
comprehensive placement program providing for the 
placement of every exiting stu<lent in a job, a post- 
secondary occupational program^ or a baccalaureate 
program; • ^ ^ 

4. ^ Determination , of state, community, and area resources/ • 

capable of providing specific or a variety of employ 
ment opportunities for potential school leavers; 
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5. Determination of state, commi/fvi ty , ^and area resources 
capable of providing specific or a variety of post- 
secondary and/or baccalaureate oppoi^tuni ties for 
potential school leavers; ^ 

6. Development of alternative methodologies whereby 
these resources can be intermeshed with .school 
leavj&rs' identified competencies and abilities; 
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7. Implementation of the most promising of tRese alter- 
native methodologies in carefully controlled settings;' 
and \ 

8. Determination of the relative worth of each alterna- 
tive methodology in providing an individual student 
with a realistic placement upon leaving the school 
setting. 

Procedures Followed 

Project activities were developed in ten specific sites selected 
from among thirty-two school systems submitting proposals for parti- 
cipation in the project. Five sites devoted their efforts toward 
career exploration while the other five sites oriented their efforts 
toward the placement and follow-up component. Coordination of the 
total project was the responsibility of members of the Research 
Coordinating Unit, Division of Vocatipnal Education and Community 
Colleges, Alabama State Department of Education^ 

Project activities in the exploration component were developed 
in junior high schools or middle schools. The grades encompassed at 
this level ranged from, grade 5 to grade 10. A sampje of 1,223 
students was randomly selected "from grades 5 through 10 as the 
student population in the exploration component. Placement component 
activities were developed* at the high school level. 6raduating% 
seniors and other students in grades 7-12 who were identified as 
potential dropouts and who could benefit from employment comprised 
the student population in the placement component. 

In the exploration sites the local school administrators, 
counselors, and teachers carried out project related activities as 
part of their regular duties. In each of the placement sites a 
full-time placement coordinator was supported by project funds. 

The five exploration sites used the Career Maturity Inventory, 
by John 0. Crites, as the pre-test and post-test instrument to 
determine whether or not any changes occurred in student attitude and 
knowledge as a result of participation in the various exploration 
activities. 

D! Results and Accomplishments 

1. Exploration Component ' 

viii 



a. Direct contacts with business and industry were 
made to establish lines of communications and tO' 
determine the potential involvement of the agency 
with the career education program. Business and 
industry involvement ranged from furnishing 
materials to conducting tours for on-site visits 
by students. 

b\ The personal involvement of classroom teachers in 
tours of businesses and industries as an orienta- 
tion to career exploration activities proved 
effective at one^site for the motivation of 
teachers. 

c. The students involved in the exploration component 
in most cases sought career education materials 
with enthusiasm in an effort to learn more about 
careers. ^ 

d. The career education efforts at each of the sites 
involved the community and parents to a much 
larger degree than in the past. 



e. A wide varie:.ty of instructional and public rel 
tions methods proved effective in carrying otit 




career exploration activities. 
Placement Component 

a. Identification of resources capable of providing 
employment or further education and training varied 
significantly according to the demographic charac- 
teristics of 'the site. In the rural sites little 

or no career education activities had been conducted 
previously, so basic information was gathered 
through personal contacts with businesses. In the 
metropolitan site more emphasis was placed on work- 
ing through existing organizations and agencies. 
Personal visits were made to the major employers. 
The medium size school system utilized an advisory 
committee to assist in identifying placement 
copportuni ties. All of these approaches worked well, 
bul; personal ^contact with businesses seemed to be 
•valued more highly by the coordinators., 

b. Identification of potential ' drdpOuts was made 
through close coordination with the high school 
teachers. Administrative procedures for reporting 
and accounting for dropout students were improved. 
Emphasis was placed on working with these students 
to keep them in school or to ease their transition 
into the world of work. In some sites new course 
offering^ were developed to meet the needs of the 

^ , ix 
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potential dropout. 

c. Each site in the placement component developed a 
procedure for identifying placement needs and 
interests of exiting students. Students were 
interviewed or surveyed in the fall and again in 
the spring. 

d. In the metropolitan site the survey of the students 
was conducted by the counselors, with the placement 
coordinator consolidating this information for the 
system. Standardized interest inventories were 
also used to assist the coordinator and counselors 
in ascertaining student interest. 

e. Field trips to technical institutes and colleges, 
career and college days sponsored by the school, 
and individual counseling sessions were some of the 
procedures used to intermesh students' placement 
interests with resources available. This particular 
technique resulted in increased community involve- 
ment and support for the educational endeavors. 

f. Procedures and instrumentation for accounting for 
and following up the students who exit' the school 
system were developed by each site in the placement 
component with cooperation of the state staff • 
Findings from the follow-up of the students indi- 
cated that friends and family members were the, most 
helpful source of assistance in finding'a job/ 
School based sources such as counselors, teachers, 
etc. were second in helpfulness in finding a job. 
Assistance from the State Employment Service ranged 
from zero percent at ^e metropolitan site to 
eleven percent at the medium sized site. 

g. Direct contacts with business and industry were 
made to establish lines of communication and to 
determine the potential involvement of the agency 
with the career education program. Involvement 

, ranged from furnishing materials to conducting 
tours for on-site visits by the students. 

Classroom teacher involvement in tours, etc. as an 
orientation to career exploration activities is an 
effective motivating force to get teachers involved. 

E» Evaluation 

The third party evaluation of this project was under the direc- 
torship of Dr. M* Ray Loree, University of Alabama* 



. The evaluation report was divided into three components 
management, exploration, and placement. Process and product 
evaluation were made for both the exploration and 'placement 
components. 



1. Management Component 

Management objectives for the project were 
met. Close contacts were kept with the local 
personnel through weekly telephone conferences, 
periodic on-s"tte visits-, a "Reports from the 
Field" newsletter, and workshop sessions. This 
permitted an interchange of ideas which made for 
more effective operation. 

2. Exploration Component 

Product evaluation, based on results of 
testing with the Career Maturity Inventory, was 
inconclusive. Major emphasis was placed on 
process evaluation. The process evaluation 
examined -the many varied procedures used for 
exploration experiences. 

3. Placement Component ' 

the evaluation of the placement component 
also emphasized process rather than product 
evaluation due to the lack of^a formal "measure" 
of program effectiveness. However, experiences , 
gained through utilization of diverse procedures 
resulted in the listing of several procedures 
which seemed to work vtell for developing and 
operating a career placement program. A model of 
career placement, developed by Dr. Ralph .Roberts 
of the University of Alabama, came as a result of 
the placement component* effort. 1 This model de- 
scribes placement as an ongoing process rather 
' than an "event." 

F. Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. Career exploration progr^s build .On a 'basis of 
several years of preparation in career awareness 
activities. When these experiences have not been 
available to the students, it is difficult to 
carry on the exploration phase of career education. 

i 



^See Volume Attachment N for a copy of the model. 

xi 
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Many methodologies can be utilized fi)r incorporating 
the resources 'into career education. The^iost effec- 
tive of these methods appears to be site visits. . 
When thi.s, is not practical or feasible, the vfdeo-tape 
or sound-film type presentatipn may be an excellent 
alternative. • ' • ' 

A school-based placement service should be adminis- 
tered from a central office which encompassers all 
exiting students -witKIn a county, a metropolitan area, 
or other commuter area. 

There is a need for a central person to be in charge 
of arranging field trips, resource persons^, and Qther 
resources for max'imum efficiency. 

Schools should pla(^e more emphasis on developing the 
job hunting skills ^that students should possess. Th§ 
placemeidt coordinators Tound that few students with c 
whom 'they had contact possessed these skills. 

School systems should employ' some efficient system 
of follow-up of Its students, including dropouts. ' 
Information from this system should be made available 
to cucriculum planners for consideration in curriculum 
revision. 

Persona.1 contact of educators 'with business and 
industVial leaders should be encouraged as a most 
effective means of establishing theilines of communi- 
cation for identifying resources capable of* providing 
exploratory experiences and placemenL^for students. 
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Vv« I. THE PROBLEM AREA 

A. FOCUS OF THE PROJECT ' 

The project reported in this document focused on two aspects or 
components of career education programs as they were currently being 
developed in many school systems at the time of the project. One focus 
of project activities was on determining effective methods for imple- 
menting career exploratory experiences for junior high school students. 
The second focus was on determining effective procedures for establish- 
ing a comprehensive school -based placement service for all exiting 
stijdents. The project was conducted in ten Alabama public school 
systems, five in the exploratory component and five in the placement 
component, during the 1973-74 school year. 

Methods for implementing career exploration were conceptualized as 
Representing a continuum that ranged from "concrete" to "abstract." 
Concrete methods were defined as those requiring maximum sensory and 
personal involvement on the part of students, while abstract methods 
were defined 'as those requiring minimum sensory and personal involve- 
ment on the part of students. Five methods, or levels on the continuum, 
were described as follows: level I, actual on-the-job experiences; 
level II, work-setting observations, such as fierd trips; level III, 
resource person visiting claSoroom; level IV, a school career resource 
center equipped with m6v>ias^ slide film's^ tapes, etc.;. and level V, 
printed materials available in the library for browsing. The explora- 
tion component of the* project attempted to determine procedures for 
implementing effective career exploratory methods for junior high school 
students. - 

Placement, as conceptualized in the project, was a comprehensive 
school-based placement. service. The goal of the comprehensive placement 
service was to provide assistance to all students, 'graduates as well as 
dropouts, in making the next step after secondary school . Placement 
could be in a wage earning job; it could be educational placement in any 
educational institution or training program; or it could be placement in 
any unpaid employment situation satisfactcnry with the career intentions 
of the student. Comprehensive placement ^as also viewed as being con- 
cerhed with part-time employment for s^tudents still in school. The 
placement component of the project sought to determine effective pro- - 
tedures for establishing a placement service in secondary.schools. 

B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES- 

.The goals and objectives for the project' were stated in the amended 
application! as the "scope of work." The scope of worrfor the ^ 



l^ee Appendix A for a sample of the amended application. y> 



^Exploration component, as stated^in the amended application, was as 
follows: 

(ij Determination of all available community or area resources 
capable of providing specific or a variety of^career exploratory exper- 
iences for junior high school children enrolled in the public schools of 
the State of Alabama; 

(2) Development of alternative methodologies whereby these resources 
could best be utilized in an instructional set.ting for the greatest 
benefit of the largest number of students; 

(3) Implementation of the most promising of these alternative 
methodologies in carefully controlled instructional settings; 

(4) Determination of the relative worth of 'each alternative 
methodology ia providing an individual student with a broad based pro- 
gram of career exploration at the junior high school 

The scope of work for the placement component, as stated in the 
amended application, was as follows: 

(1) Development of a system for identifying and cataloguing 
potential school leavers; 

(2) Development of follow-up instrumentation for all exiting 
students with emphasis placed on grades 7-12; 

(3) Development and testing in several school settings a compre- 
hensive placement program providing for the placement of every exiting 
student in a job, a post-secondary occupational program, or a 
baccalaureate program; 

(4) Determination of State, community, and area resources capable 
of providing specific, or a variety of employment opportunities for 
potential school leavers; 

(5) Determination of State, conmiunity, and area resources capable 
of providing specific or a variety of post-secondary and/or 
baccalaureate opportunities for potential school leavers; ♦ 

(6) Development of alternative methodologies whereby these re- 
sources could be intermeshed with school leavers identified competencies 
and abilities; 

(7) Impleme/itation of the most promising of these alternative ' 
methodologies in carefully controlled settings; 

(8) determination of the relative worth of each alternative 
methodology .in providing an individual student with a* realistic place- 
ment upon leaving the sc-hool setting. 
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IL METHODOLOGY 



A. SITE SELECTION 

The amended application called for, the exploration component of 
the project to be developed in five school systems and for, the place- 
ment component to be developed in five school systems. The Director of 
the Division of Vocational Education and Community Colleges, Alabama 
State Department of Education, announced, by letter, to all local 
superintendents of education that the State of Alabama had been awarded 
funds through^?art C, Section 131(a), of Public Law 90-576 for the 
research project and' invited proposals from all systems ^interested in 
participating in one or bbth of the components. 1 Thirty-two public 
school systems su-bmitted proposals. A committee within the Division 
of Vocational Education and Community Colleges selected ten systems to 
participate in the project. ^ The selected participants were notified 
by letter, dated July 29, 1973. Early in October one , of the sites 
selected to participate in the exploration component notified the state 
project director that it was declining the invitation to participate in 
the project. The selection committee again reviewed the proposals 
which had been submitted and selected another school system. 

The five school systems in the exploration component were Etowah 
County, Decatur City, Cullman City, Bessemer City, and Marion City. 
The five school systems in the placement component were Phenix City, 
Coffee, County, Mobile County, Geneva County, and Covington County. The 
total project was coordinated by staff members of the Research 
Coordinating Unit, Division of Vocational Education and Community 
Colleges, Alabama State Department of Education. 

The project budget provided that each system in the exploration 
component would receive approximately $7,500 to purchase classroom 
materials and to provide other support to the career education 
activities* - In thd placement sites the project budget provided for re- 
imbursing the salary and travel expenses of a placement coordinator 
from September 1, 1973 to August 31, 1974. 

B. GENERAL PROJECT DESIGN * 

The amended application called for a pre- and post-testlag^of 
students involved in each component of the project! In the, early stages 
of tiie project, a research design was developed which utili^^ed the Before 
and After Contro^l -Group Design, as described by Kerlinger (196/, pp. 
308-311)* The design paradigm may be depicted as 



• ft 
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ISee Appendix B for a sample of the letter to local superintendents. 
2See Appendix C for a copy of the criteria .used for site selection.' 
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_b a (Experimental ) 

Y Y 
b a ^ (Control) 

random selection and assignment of students to 
experimental and contro? groups 

pre-test scores 

X = ' treatment 

and,' Y 

a = post-test scores . 

The elements of the research design were presented to all ten 
^ participating school systems. However, it soon became obvious to the 
state project staff that, because of a number of factors, .including size 
of the school sys.tem, class schedules, and the fact that the sdhool year 
had already started, the criteria of randomness and effective control 
for the research' design could not be strictly..observed in the project 
sites. Specific design related problems and how they wene resolved are 
discussed in later sections of this report dealing with each of the tv/o 
^ components. All systems in the exploration conjponent and most systems 
in the placement component identified an experimental group and a 
control group and attempted to preserve the integrity of the design to 
• the extent possible. However, the lack of congruence between the 
research design and its implemejitation produced a major limitation oo 
the general izabil ity of the products of the research project. For this' 
reason this report will give additional attention to program process or 
formative activities in each of the two'components . 

' - C. POPULATION AND INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

Project activities in the exploration component were developed in 
junior high schools or middle schools. The grades encompassed at this 
Tevel varied from grade 5 to grade 10. However, grades 7 and 8 were re- 
presented io all five participating systems and can be considered the 
principal target population for developing programs for career explora- 
tory experiences. As a g'eneral guide, the participating systems were 
expected to involve in project activities about 20 percent of the en- 
rollment at each grade level. Placement component activities were de- 
veloped at the hjgh school level. Graduating seniors and other ^students 
m grades 7-12 who were identified as potential dropouts and who could 
benefit from employment comprised the student population in the place- 
ment component. Enrollment data and a summary of numbers of students 
participating in each component are presented in detail in later 
, sections dealing with the-respective components. ■ 

s ' * 
. In the exploration i;s:1:t£s the local school administrators,- counselors, 
and teachers carried outj-^^ject related activities as part^of their 
regular administrative ang ^teaching duties. In the placement sites a 
full-time placement coord^r^to^ was supported by project funds. 

-4- 
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where, j R ; = 




A complete summary of the instructional staff in each component of the 
project is presented in later sections. 

D. INSTRUMENTATION 

The third party evaluator of the project recommended the Career 
Maturity Inventory (C.M.I.) 5 developed by John 0. Crites and published 
by CTB/Mc6raw-Hil 1 , for use in the exploration component to measure 
changes in student behavior. The C.M.I, is a two-part instrument. The 
Attitude Scale contains fifty statements about attitudes and feelings 
toward work. The respondent indicates a T if he agrees with the state- 
ment or a F if he disagrees with the statement. The second part of -the 
C.M.I, is the Competency Test which consists of five sub-tests, each 
containing tweni^ items. The five sub-tests are concerned with know- 
ledge about occupations and the decisions involved in choosing a career. 
The five parts are labeled knowing yourself, kntrt/ing about jobs, 
choosing a job, looking ahead, and what should they do? A typical item 
in all parts of the Competency Test describes a person, or an occupa- 
tion, or a situation ana then presents five possible answers. The 
respondent indicates which is the best answer. The C.M.I, was adminis- 
tered as a pre-test and as a post-test to the experimental and control 
groups in all five sites in the exploration component. 

No standardized instrument was recommended for use as part of the 
project activities in the placement component. Counselors in the 
participating systems were free to utilize whatever interest inventories, 
aptitude tests, etc. that were part of their regular testing program. 
The state project staff developed a follow-up questionnaire which was 
used in all placement sites to gather uniform data from students at the 
close of the project. The questionnaire consisted of fourteen major 
items with a number of sub-items which the respondent completed if they 
applied to him or her.-^ 

E. MANAGEMENT PROCEDURES 

1. PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES ^ . - 

The state project staff asked each participating system to develop 
a statement of objectives" for the proiect in their system. Examples of 
objectives written in performance terms were developed by the state pro- 
ject staff and rriade available to all sites. Assistance was provided to 
the local personnel as needed in developing a satisfactory statement of 
local project objectives. See Appendices D and E for samples of per- 
formance objectives that were developed by the state 'project ^staff as 
guides for the local project personnel. 

* 

2. PROJECT CONFERENCES ^ 

A total of three general conferences were held involving local pro- 
ject personnel, state project staff, and the third party evaluator. 



ISee, Appendix I for a -sample of the follow-up questionnaire. 
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The first conference was held in January 1974. The general purpose of/ 
the conference was to assess the progress made in the early stages ofy 
the project and to plan for any revisions in activities projected foj 
the remainder of the project. A major portion of the conference waj 
given to discussion of questions and problems v/hich each system hac 
identified prior to the conference. Separate discussions v/ere helya for 
questions from the exploration component and for questions from 
pjacement component.' See Appendix F for a copy of the questions/identi- 
fied by the LEA project personnel. 

Near the end of the project, in August 1974, 'separate conferences 
were held for the exploration component and for the placement/component. 
The principal . purpose of these conferences was' to identify iof writing 
and to discuss the specific procedures which each school sys/tem had 
developed and found to be effective. See Appendices G and /l for lists 
of the effective procedures for the exploration and placemy^nt components, 
respectively, as they were recorded at the conference by i/eA project 
personnel. / ' ^ 

3. COMMUNICATIONS TECHNIQUES 



The state project staff utilized a number of techniques for facili- 
tating communication between the participating systems, the state pro- 
ject staff, and the third party evaluator. The techniques included: 

-- scheduled weekly phone calls The state project staff held weekly 

phone conferences at regularly scheduled times with each of the 

local systems. A weekly call was also made to the third party 

evaluator. * s 

-- on-site visits" A member of the state project staff visited each 

school system oilce^ every four to six weeks or more- frequently if 

it seemed appropriate. - ^ ^ 
-- monthly reports Each participating school system was asked to 

submit a one-p^fge summary of project activities each month on a 

form develcfped by the .statp' project~staff . 
-- newsletters A number of j'ssues of a short newsletter, called 

"Reports From the*Field," were developed and circulated to all 

administrators^, placement coordinators-, counselors, fand teachers 

participating -in the project; 

4. SUMt-lARY OF PROCEDURES 

A chronological summary of tjie major procedural steps which the 



state project staff observed in conducting the project is presented" 
below. The steps have been .grouped according to the time periods 
covered by the quarterly reports which were submitted to the U. S. 
Office of Education. ' * ^ , 

June - August 1973 • - 

1-. Collected^ initial socio-economic and educational data from 
applicant schaol systems . 
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2. Selected ten local education agencies to participate in the 
research activities 

3. Employed a project coordinator 

4. Secured and reviewed third party evaluation proposals 

5. Developed a research design 

6. Sought approval of instrument recommended by third party 
evaluator for measuring appropriate student outcomes 

September - November 1973 

7. Employed project staff associate* 

8. Conducted site visits to all participating systems to (a) 
secure signatures on contracts between the Alabama'^State 
Department of Education and the LEA, (b) orientate LEA 
personnel to requirements of the research design, (c) explain 
use of reporting forms, (d) clarify financial reimbursement 
procedures, and (e) describe pre-testing procedures 

9. Distributed pre-test instruments feo^^ploration sites 

10. Began planning for participants confer^ce 

-^December. -1973-^- February 197^ . 

11. Received completed materials from the pre-te^ting in explora- 
tion component. Prepared and submitted C.M.I, answer sheets 
to CTB/Mc6raw-Hill for scoring 

12. Conducted participants conference 1n early January 

13. Consulted with third party evaluation team regarding ways of 
revising research design in order to include more process 
evaluation 

14'. Assisted project sites in- developing local project objectives 

15. Collect and distributed to project sites reports of and 
materials developed by other career education and^placement 
projects in other parts of the country ^ 

>larch - May 1974 

16. Continued frequent visits to all sites 

17. Cooperated with the metropolitan system in the placement com- 
ponent in planning and conducting a local conference aimed at 
developing a model for post-secondary school placement 

18. Developed follow-up questionnaire for use in placement sites 

19. Received completed materials from the post-testing in the 
exploration sites. Began assembling answer sheets for scoring 
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June - August 1974 

20. Submitted C.M.I, answer sheets to CTB/Mc6raw-Hil 1 for scoring 
of post-test responses 

21. Distributed follow-up questionnaires to placement sr'tes and 
assisted placement coordinators in drawing random samples for 
follow-up purposfes 

22. Prepared formats**or guides for final reports from school systems 
in the exploration component and .from--those in the placement 
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component 

23. Planned and conducted an evaluation conference for personnel 
from each of the two components of the project 

24. Received final reports from all project sites 

September - November 1974 ' 

25. With third party evaluation team, analyzed pre- and post-test 
responses on the C.M.I, from schools in the exploration com- 
ponent 

26. Gathered reports of project related expenses from all sites 
prior to preparation of final accounting of project expendi- 
tures ^ 

27. Received third party evaluator^s final report 

28. Began preparing final report of project 

29. Formulated plans for dissem'i nation of final rep&^^of project 




EXPLORATION COMPONENT 



I. ORIENTATION TO EXPLORATION COMPONENT 
A. OBJECTtVfS OF EXPLORATION COMPONENT 



The general objective of the exploration component, as reflected 
in the project title, was to determine effective procedures for imple- 
menting career education exploratory experiences at the junior high 
school level. More specific objectives were detailed 'ih th§ amended 
application! as the "scope of work" and included the following: 

1. Determination of all available community or area resources 
capable of providing specific or a variety of career ex- 
ploratory experiences for junior high school children en- 
rolled in the public schools of the State of Alabama; 

2. Development of alternative methodologies whereby these re- 
sources could best be utilized in an instructional setting 
for the greatest benefit of the large st number of stude n ts; 

3. implementation of the most promising of these alternative 
methodologies in carefully controlled instructional -settings; • 

4. Determination of the relative worth of each alternative 
methodology in providing an individual student with a broad- 
based program of career exploration at the junior high school. 

B. PARTICIPATING SYSTEMS 

Five public 'school systems in Alabama participated in the explora- 
,tion component of the project during the 1973-74 school year. The 
systems included four city systems and one county system located in 
northern and central Alabama. The school systems were Cullman City, 
Marion Xity, Decatur City, Bessemer, City, and Etowah County. In order 
that the systems remain anonymous throughout the presentation of pro- 
cedures and findings, code numbers were randomly assigned to the five 
systems. In the remainder of the discussion, the systems participating 
in the exploration component will be referred to as Systems I, II, HI, 
IV, or V. '^^ 

The prpject budget provided that each participating system in the 

exploration component would receive i^^ roxi r n a t Gly-$7 500 to pur cba^ 

classroom materials and to support other methods developed for career 
education exploratory activities. The project budget did not provide 
salaries for local personnel in the exploration component. Administra- 
tors, counselors, and^ teachers were expected to develop and implement 
new career exploratory methods as part of their regular duties. 



^See Appendix A for a sample of the amended application. 
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C, POPULATION ^ 

The Alabama State Department of Education reported that in 
September 4973 the total enrollment in grades 1-12 in each of the 
systems in the exploratory component was as foll^ows: 

/ Total Enrollment, Grades 
System 1-12, September 1973 

I . 1002 

II 8532 

HI 9478 

IV 6516 

V 2736 

Project activities in the exploration component were developed for 
students at the junior high and middle school level. However, the 
particular grades represented at this level varied among the partici- 
pating systems from grades 5 to grade 10. The total enrollments in 
grades from which students who participated in the project were selected 
a r e p r e s ented i n Table 1. — The da l d indicdLe tha t a total of approx T-^ 
mately 8072 students comprised the population from which selections were 
made for participation in the research activities in the exploration 
component. It may be seen that grades 7 and 8 were the only grades re- 
presented in all five systems. 

Approximately 40 teachers, 5 'counselors, ^and 5 administrators .were 
included directly in project activities in the exploration component. 
However, in all systems there were additional teachers, counselors, and 
administrators who supported and contributed their time to project re- • 
lated. activities. ^ ' - ^ 

D. INSTRUN^ENTATION 

The Crites Career Maturity Inventory was recommended by the third 
party evaluator as an appropriate instrument to measure changes in 
student attitude and knowledge as a result of participating in the pro- 
ject* The instrument was administered as a pre-test in November and 
December and as a post-test in May to students who had been identified 
as being in either the experimental or the control yroup* Analysis of 
the responses was the responsibility of the third party evaluator, 
primarily. His findings are reportecl in Volume II of this report. 
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TABLE 1 



TOTAL 1973-74 ENROLLMENTS IN GRADES FROM WHICH STUDENTS 
WERE SELECTED FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE EXPLORATION • 
COMPONENT, by" RACE AND BY $ySTEM^ 







NUN -WHITE '■ 


WHITE 


, TOTAL 


SYSTEM- 


GRADE • 


NQ. % OF 


NO . % OF • 


NO. PERCENT 






TOTAL 


TOTAL 





I 7 


' 81 


66.4 


41 


33 


6 


122 


100 


0 


8 


65 


63.1 


38 


36 


9 


103 


100 


0 


9 


43 


55.8 


34 


44 


2 


77 


100 


0 


10 


66" 


66'. 0 


34 


34 


0 


100 


100 


0, 


TOTAL 


255 


63.4' 


147 


36 


6 


402 


100 


0 



.11 


r. 


5 


0.7 


690 


99.3 


695 


100 


0 






12 


1.8 


652 


98.2 


664 


100 


0 




9 


5 


0.8 


618 


99.2 


623 


100 


0 


TOTAL 




22 


1.1 • 


1960 


98.9 


1982 


100 


0 



III 


6 


108 


13.5 


693 


86 


5 


801 


100 


0 




7 


141 


16.3 


726 


83 


7 


867 


100 


0 




8 


. 125 


14.3 


752' 


85 


7 


877 


100 


0 


TOTAL 




374 


14.7 


2171 


85 


3 


2545 
W 


100 


0 



'IV 


5 


404 


68 


9 


182 


31. 


1 


586' 


100 


0 




6 


' 450 


71 


7 


178 


28. 


3 


628 


100 


0 




7 


. 426 


69 


5 


187 


30 


5 


613 


100 


0 




8 


397 


68 


3 


. 184 


31 


7 


581 


100 


0 


TOTAL 




1677 


69 


6 


731 


3a. 


4 


2408 


100 


0 


V 


6 - 


0 






265 


100 


0 - 


265 


100 


0 




7 


0 






229 


100 


0 


229 


100 


0 




8 


0 






241 


100 


'0 


241 


100 


0 \ 


TOTAL 




0 






735 


100 




735 


100 


0 




TOTALS FOR 






















^LL SYSTEMS 




2328 


28 


.8 


5744 


71 


.2 


8072 


100 


.0 



Source: Alabama State Department of Education 
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II. PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 
A. IMPLEMENTATION OF PROJECT RESEARCH DESIGN 



1. IDENTIFYING SAMPLE GROUPS 




In accordance with the amended application which called for a pre- 
aiid a post-testing of project participants, a research design was de- 
veloped (see pages 3 and 4 6f this report) which called for^ random 
selection of experimental groups and control groups prior to any testr 
ing. Participating systems were advised by the state project staff to 
make a 20 percent random selection of students, stratified by grade' 
level. Half of the identified students were to be randomly assigned to 
the experimental group and half to the control group. ^ 

While this procedure was followed in some cases, project personnel 
in most systems found it not to be feasible to select students in the 
suggested manner. Major difficulties arose from the fact that the 
school year had already begun; consequently, classroom assignments had 
been completed. The most practical course of action in some systems 
was to either randomly select or merely assign intact classroom- groups 
ta participate in the project activities, with other classroom groups 
selected or assigned to serve as control groups. Intact groups majj^ of 
course, become a source of contcunination in the findings if each group 
is not representative of the^population. The state project staff 
believes that not all groups 'labeled as experimental or control in the 
exploration component were^truly representative of the student popula- 
tion ^of a* particular school system. 

tABLE 2 

NUMBER OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS 
COMPLETING PRE-TEST, OF CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY, BY 
GRADE LEVEL ""ANO BY SYSTEM IN EXPLORATION COMPONENT 



SYSTEM 


GRADE 5 
C* E* 


GRADE 6 
C* E* 


GRADE 7 
C* E* 


GRADE 8 
C* E* 


GRADE 

c* 


9 

E* 


GRADE 10 

C* .E* 


TOTAL 


% OF EN- 
ROLLMENT 
TESTED** 


I 








28 


10 


27 


14 


17 


8 


27 13 


144 


35.8 


-. II 








48 


42 


43, 


59 


41 


48 




281 


14.2 


III 




20 


22 


24 


28 


34 


33 








161 


6.3 


IV' 


80 26 


27 


49 


59 


26 


56 


91 








414 


17.2 


V 




34 


35 


26 


25 


17 


25 








162 


22.0 


TOTAL 


80 26 
106 


81 106 
187 


185 
316 


131 


177 222 
399 


58 

114 


56. 


27 13 
40 , 


1162 


14.4 



*C = Control Group, € = Experimental Group 
■*See Table 1 For Total Enrollments In Participating Grades For Each 
System. - 



The numbers of students who were identified a*s being in the experi- 
mental or control sroups and who completed the Career Maturity Inventory 
are shown in Table 2. The data are presented by grade level for each 
system-, together with an indication of the percent of th^ total enroll- 
ment in the participating grades of each system that were pre-tested 
with the Career Maturity Inventory. * 

After the experimental and control groups were identifg^l^ local 
project personnel made reasonable ar>d generally satisfactory efforts to 
assure that the control groups would not be contaminated :by experimental 
group activities. Prior tQ the project and continuing through the pro- 
ject year, System II had been integrating careerx-education concepts into 
the regular curriculum throughout the system. While System 'II identified 
an experimental and control group for C.M.I, testing purposes, it was . 
not possible to maintain a group apart from the on-going curriculum re- 
vision in the system. The entire approach to project activities in 
System II was unique and will be described in a later section of this 
report. 

2. DEVELOPMENT Of' EXPLORATORY METHODS 

'The "alternative methodologies" called for in the amended applica- 
tion were interpreted and defined as representing a continuum^ranging 
from "concrete" to "abstract." Concrete methods were defined as those 
requiring maximum sensory and personal involvement on th^ part of 
students, while abstract methods were defined as those requiring 
minimum sensory^ and personal involvement on the part of students. Five 
methods, or levels on the continuum, were described as follows: first 
level, actual on-the-job experience; second level, work-setting 
observations; third level, resource person visiting classroom; fourth 
level, a school career resource center equipped with movies, slide^ 
fjlms, tapes, etc.; and fifth level, printed materials available in the 
library for browsing. 

The intention of the state project staff in the early weeks of the 
project was for each of the five exploration sites to emphasize one of 
the five methods. However, this proved not to be feasible. Reassess; 
ment of the project goals was made' and a somewhat different general 
approach was adopted. Rather than attempting to emphasise a "pure" 
method in a particular site, it was decided that each system would 
develop whatever method or combination of methods that wbuld allow it to 
utilize-most effectively the individual geographic and ihdustrial 
characteristics found in the city or county. In other wprds, emphasis 
was to be put on finding ways of capitalizing on the unibue resources in 
each locale for career exploratory experiences, rather than attempting 
to prove the worth of any one method of delivei^ing information. 

B. FINDINGS 

'1. GENERAL 

The general finding in all participating systems was that a conibina- 
tion of the defined methods appeared to be most effective. The first 
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level method, actual on-the-job experience, could not be achieved in 
the literal sense, because of the young age of the students involved. 
However, a degree of realistic "hands-on" experience was provided in 
soqie systems bji arranging for students to spend time at a technical 
sclKKrKwhere elch visiting student was paired with one of the technical 
school students. The second level method, work-setting observations, 
was utilized in a variety of ways by all systems. One system involved 
parents in providing transportation and conducting field trips to 
vaYious sites. This enabled as few as two students at a time to 
observe people working .in ^occupations they wished to explore. Field 
trips exclusively for teachers were utilized. Students and teachers 
were encouraged to ask questions of the people they were observing on 
all field trips. The third method, res'ource people,* was an important 
part of the career* education program in all systems. All systems re- 
ported that most people in the business community were cooperative In 
sharing their time and facilities. The remaining methods, audio-visual 
materials and printed materials, were utilized to support all o^ the 
other methods. Teachers reported that when they combined methods, such 
as audio-visual ma.terfals with a field trip or an on-site visit with 
interviews^ by resource persons, the students appeared to res,pond with 
more enthusiasm and greater understanding of their own interests and 
abilities. ' . ' 

2. DESCRIPTION BY SYSTEM 

♦ a) System I . The method which seemed to receive primary emphasis 
in System I was work setting observations. A large number of field 
trips were taken throughout the year to business and industrial sites 
located in and near the city served by System I. Certain older studer^ts 
in grades 9 and 10 were able to participate in actual on-the-job 
experiences by working during school vacation periods. Some students 
were able to receive limited "hands-on" experience's through a school 
laboratory equipped with commercial sewing machines. 

b) System HI . System III utilized the Kuder E General Interest 
Survey to help students identify their interests. Students were 
generally grouped into ten interest areas, but a great deal of flexi- 
bility was provided t6 assure that students were not "locked rnto" a 
specific area. Field trips and resource persons were arranged according 
to the interest areas of the students. Parents provided most of the 
transportation for field trips which .enabled project personnel to 
achieve nearly individualized' field trip experiences. 

c) System IV . System IV attempted to emphasize methods for pro- 
viding "hands-on" experiences for students in the experimental groups. 
Early in the school year, teachers were thoroughly oriented to the 
purpose of the project as part of a two-day workshop which included _ 
participation in f-ield trips to a number of business and industrial 
sites in the area. In providing "hands-on" activities, project- 
personnel made extensive use of the facilities of two technical schools 
in the area. Arrangments were made with the instructors In. the 
technical schools whereby the visiting students from the project could 
be assigned to one of the technical school students who could act as a 
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guide, answer questions, and demonstrate equipment. Career fairs were 
also used to bring people and equipment from various occupations to the 
students. An important part in the planning of a career fair was the 
involvement of students, who selected from a previously prepared list 
of occupations those^ areas which they were most interested in having 
represented. 

d) System V . Local project personnel in System V believed that a 
successful career education program required a three-pronged approach; 
one part directed toward students, one part directed toward teachers, 
and a third part directed tov/ard parents. The approach for students 
did not concentrate on any. one of the defined methods, but rather 
attempted to achieve a balanced use of the techniques available in all 
methT)ds, The approach to teachers included: a general orientation of 
all teacfters to car e er educotion -conceRt^-an d h o w-^e^^-4Ri-gKt-4>6^ijn.ple^ - 
mented, development of attitudinal checklists for teachers in order to 
note change in teacher attitudes' regarding career education, encourage- 
ment for teachers Jto visit other career education programs, and direct- 
ing the 1973-74 in-service training toward development of career 
educa-tion concepts in middle school curricula.- The approach for 
parents included presentations by the principal and guidance counselor 
to groups of parents concerning career education and , involving parents 
in a ''volunteer parents" program designed to assist individual students 

$) System II . As was mentioned earlier; System II had instituted 
a system-wide effort to inte^grate career education information into the 
total curriculum prior to their participation in the exploration com- 
ponent of .the study reported herein. The constant influx' of career 
information made any long-term research project involving a control - 
experimental design difficult to conduct with any degree of validity. 
As a result. System II embarked on a process to assess the merits of 
various teaching-learning procedures utilizing a shoit-term experiment 
generally lasting only a period or at most a school day. This approach 
allowed the local project personnel to get data relatively free of con- 
tamination from external sources. . ■ 

Edited excerpts from the final report of System II describing 
their procedures and results are presented below. 

"Initially, the project began with an analysis of occupational 
opportunities available in the immediate Appalachian region of 
Northeast Alabama. Data for this analysis had been accumulated 
to a^great extent by the system. Additional (Jata was secured 
•from'"the State Employment Service, Chamber'of Commerce, and • 
other state and local agencies having information related to 
occupations availablein this immediate area. This data en- 
abled the project to determine some* key occupational areas which 
employ large numbers of students exiting the school system. 

"In, order to supply students with an opportunity to explore 
these occupational areas, the project deveJoped a four-step 
plan to determine the relative merit of different teaching.- 
learning activities Activities in Step I included "hafids-on" 



experiences, extended visitations of one day or more, or 
at the lowest level of this step, a walk-through visit. 
Step number III involved the development of eitber video- 
tape or super 3 sound film. Every effort was made to 
depict both visually and auditorily the exact experiences'' 
participated in by students in Step I. Step number II 
utilized synchronized taped f ilmstripl^resentations as 
the disseminator of information.. Generally, the audio 
part of this activity was taped at the same time the 
super 8 sound film was being shot. The' fi Imstrip was 
made simultaneously with the super 8 sound film- with 
every effort being made to depict a stop-action visual 
description consistent with the super 8 sound film and 
with what the walk-through students and extended visit 
students. wmJ-d have an-Bftpartunity-ta- observ-e^ The 
fourth step involved very abstract experiences of either 
a resource person or teacher lecturing about the occupa- 
tional area under consideration. By systematically pro- 
ceeding through these teacher-learning activities f the 
project personnel hoped to determine which category. of 
activity produced the greatest cognitive gains.... 

"Within the concept of developing teaching-learning pro- 
cedures based on the four-step plan described above^lie 
local project personnel surveyed area business^and 
industrial sites to determine which activity 'the site 
could'provide, when the activity could be provided, and 
what stipulations or restri^ctions would be imposed.... 
Upon establishing the degree of cooperation and acceptance 
desired by both the LEA and the site, project personnel 
scheduled filming sessions, visitation dates, dates for 
"hands-on" activities, and dates for resource persons from 
the site to visit the-* schools . 

"After completing an orientation with the site, organizing 
and filming the site, and in ,many cases revisiting the 
site to assure the project that the desired dates and/or 
instructional mate/ial were accurate and depicted the 
desired activities, pre- and post-tests were developed to 
assess the cognitive gains resulting from the various 
teaching-learning activities. Each activity included a 
pre-test designed to establish pre-entry knowledge of the 
occupation, followed by instructional activities related 
to the career or careers to be observed. Post-tests were 
then administered to determine cognitive ^^ains resulting 
.from the ^Instructional activities 

"The selection of participants for each frategory in the 
control-experimental testing procedure wcfS made us^ng 
a stratified random sample of the students for each grade 
level. (Sample size rarf^ed from 6 to 12 ^ vnth an average 
of 'about 9.) E-ach^experlmental procedure was conducted 
over a minimum period of time ranging. . .from one hour to 



usually less than one school day. These experiments 
covered a small restricted area af infonriation with 
intensive instructional activiti-es 

"To summarize the procedure, project personnel began 
wi-th an assessment of appropriate sites for explora- 
tions fpjjowed by educational agency-tndustry inter- 
actions in developing super 8 sound films and synchronized 
filmstrip presentations, scheduling visits, organizing 
"hands-on" activities, and scheduling a time for site 
representatives to visit the school. After conducting 
the preliminary activity, the project utilized a 
stratified random sampling procedure to identify various 
experimental and control -groups . On a pre-scheduled date 
ah" exper TmenXal activity was conducted. VHthin this . ■ 
experimental activity, one group was involved in either 
"hands-on" activities, site visitations, or possible 
extended visitation. A secon3 group was involved in 
viewing a super 8 sound f'^lm. A third group participated 
in the experiment by viewing a synchronized sound film- * 
strip. A ,fourth group Ustened to either a resource 
speaker or* a teacher-T,r^ had visited and was thoroughly 

familiar with the caVeer area under consideration 

Students' in the control group were not allowed to view 
the'movies or filmstrips and were not allowed to hear 

the classroom speaker Prior .to th6 instructions each 

grtoup was administered a pre-test to determine pre-entry 
knowledge. After the instructional activities -were com- 
pleted, a comparable version of the pre-test was administered 
to determine the cognitive gains occurring as a result of 
the instructional activities," 



Fdur different businesses in the community were utilized in con- 
ducting experimental activities, including a.-radio station, a local 
manufacturing company, a concrete and metal pipe company, ^nd a news- 
paper. Five experiments were conducted. The results, as reported by 
System II project personnel, are presented in Tables 3 through 12 in a 
two-table format for each experiment. The first portion presents the 
results of .t_ test analyses of pre- to post-test gains, as determined by 
using locally developed instruments for evaluating each instructional 
method. The second portion presents the results of com^parisons of mean 
gains^ observed for the instructional methods that were tested. T+te 
results of the first experiment are presented in Tables 3 and 4, ^ 

Four different types of activities were conducted^at the radio 
station including on-site visitation, synchronized tape filmstrip, 
super 8 s^ound movie, and resource speaker. In Table 3 it can be seen 
that significant .gains were obUixkd in cognitive information from the 
pre-test to the post-test with /^l four activities. In comparing 
differences of gain for the various activities, as reported in Table 4, 
it was found that students visiting the r&dio station made a signifi- 
cantly higher gain than students who viewed the filmstrip. However, 
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TABLE 3 . . 
SUMMARY OF t TEST ANALYSES OF .PRE- TO PGW-TEST 
GROUP MEAN GAINS OBSERVED WITH FOUR INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS iN FIRST "RADIO STATION" EXPERIMENT, GRADES 
7 AND 8 IN SYSTEM II 







MEAN 


VALUE 


SIGNIFICANCE 


METHOD 


" N 


GAIN 


■, .OF t 


LEVEL 


On-Site-Visitatfon 


. 7 


9.6 


7.89 


■ <.05 


Filmstrip With Synchronized 








• 


Tape 


■ 7 


-.5.3 


•5.46 


<.05 


Super 8 Sound Movie 


6 - 


9.0 ' 


6.84" 


<.05 


Representative In Classroom 


6 ■ 


9.0 


13.17 '. •■ 


<.05 


Control 


10 ■ 


0.9 


1.41' 


ns ; 

0 



■tABLE 4 y 

RESULTS OF COMPARISONS OE GROUP GAINS OBSERVED 
WITH METHODS REPORTED IN TABLE 3 







ON-SITE FILM 
VISIT « STRIP 


' SUPER 8 
MOVIE 


CLASSROOM 
REPRESENTATIVE 


On-Site Visit ' 


. v - t=2.76* 


t= .32 


.t= .41 ' * 


Filmstri p 




t=2.28 


t=3.i2**. 


Super-8 Movie 






, t=0 


'Classrooiii Rep.. 






« 

0 



in 



**Significant at .0'5 Level iri Favor of Classroom Representative - 
« 

there was no significant difference between gain ^ores of students who '* 
*made the visits knd gain scores of students who viewed the super 8 sound 
movie or v/ho heard the classroom repVesentati ve. There was not a signi- 
cant difference between gain scores for students who viewed 'the film- 
strip and students who viewed the super 8 sound movie. Significant 
difference was evidenced between gains for students seeing the filmstrip 
and for students who heard the classroom representative, with the 
students who heard the speaker making the higher ^scores. There was no 
significant difference between gains of students- seeing the fn6vie and cf . 
stu.dents hearing the representative. 
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Results from this experiment indicated that the on-s^te visit and 
classroom representative, who was from the radio station, were more 
effective in obtaining cognitive gains than was the filmstrip presenta- 
tion. The super 8 sound movie* appeared to be the next best disseminator 
of career information. 

A second experiment v/as conducted with different groups of students 
using the radio station again, but this time an on-site visit was not 
conducted, and the classroQ/n representative was a member of the central 
instructional staff who had visited the career station. Results, as 
reported in Tables 5 and 6, indicated that students who viewed the super 
8 sound movie made significantly higher gains than students who watched 
the sychronized tape filmstrip. There was no significant difference ^f^-- 
tv/een gains of students seeing the movie and those hearing the represeri- 
4;at4^-€-4-^s^-tbepe^;as no difference between gains' of students ,v1.eydJ3^ . 
the filmstrip and those heartn^^^he representative. 



TABLE 5 

SUMMARY OF t TEST ANALYSES OF PRE- TO POST-TEST 
GROUP MEAN GAINS OBSERVED WITH THREE INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS IN SECOND "RADIO STATION" EXPERIMENT, GRADES 7, 8, AND 

9 IN SYSTEM II 



' J 




MEAN 


VALUE 


SIGNIFICANCE 


METHOD 


N 


GAIN 


OF t 


.LEVEL 


Filmstrip With Synchronized Tape 


11 


4.09 


4.83 


<.05 


Super 8 Sound Movie 


11 


8.27 


8.15 • 


<.05 


Representative In Classroom 


12 


6.25 


6.60 


<.05 


Control 


22 


.41 


.84 


ns 



' TABLE 6 

RESULTS OF COMPARISONS OF GROUP GAINS OBSERVED WITH 
METHODS REPORTED IN TABLE 5 



TTLM ' SUPER 8 CLASSROOM 
STRIP MOVIE REPRESENTATIVE 



^Filmstrip - t=3.27* t=l,70 

Super 8 Movie ^ t=1.50 
Classroom Rep. 

*Significant at .05 Level in Favor of Super 8 Movie . ~ 



In the second experiment the super 8 sound movie again was a better 
__^^s^inat^r of career information than the filmstrip. Since the class- 
room representative was not a member of the, radio station, this may 
account in part for the scores of students hearing this representative 



being not as high as, thb^e who heard the representative from the radio 
station in the first experiment. 

A third experiment was conducted at a concrete and metal pipe 
company. The results are reported in Tables 7 and 8. Significant 
gains were made by students in each of the experimental groups. All of 
the gains for the different groups were so' similar that no significant 
differences could be identified between presentations utilizing the 
super 8 sound movie, the tape filmstrip, or the classroom representative 

TABLE 7 

SUMMARY OF t TEST ANALYSES OF PRE- TO POST-TEST 
GROUP MEAN GAINS OBSERVED WITH THREE INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS IN "CONCRETE PIPE COMPANY" EXPERIMENT, GRADES 
7, 8, AND 9 IN SYSTEM U 



METHOD 


N 


MEAN 
GAIN 


VALUE 
OF t 


SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL 


Filmstrip Wi.th Synchronized 
Tape 


■ 8 


6.37 


7.75 


<.05 


Super 8 Sound Movie 


9 


7.11 


14.67 


<.05 


Representative In Classroom 


10 


6.70 


7.28 


<.05 


Control 


23 


.13 


.08 


ns 



> TABLE 8 

RESULTS OF .COMPARISONS OF GROUP GAINS OBSERVED 
WITH ME:TK0DS reported in TABLE 7 



FILM 
STRIP 



SUPER 8 
MOVIE 



CLASSROOM 
REPRESENTATIVE 



Filmstrip 
Super 8 Movie 
Classroom Rep. 



t=.78 



t=.27 
t=.39 



The fourth expet'iment wa's conducted at a local manufacturing com- 
pany. . In Tables 9 and 10 it can be seen that significant gains between 
the pre- and post-test were obtained for all experimental groups. A 
comparison of the gains for the different groups revealed that the most 
significant gains were obtained by the students hearirtg the classroom 
representative. There were no significant differences between gains p,f 
students viewing the movie and those hearing the representative or view- 
ing the filmstrip or seeing the super 8 sound movie. \ 
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TABLE 9 

SUMMARY OF t TEST ANALYSES OF PRE- TO POST-TEST ^ 
GROUP MEAN GAINS 'OBSERVED WITH THREE INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS IN "t-lANUFACTURING COMPANY" EXPEklMENT, GRADES 
7, 8, AND 9 IN SYSTEM II 



METHOD 


N 


MEAN 
GAIN 


VALUE 
OF t 


SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL 


Filmstrip With Scnchronized Tape 


8 


5.25 


5.01 


<.05 


Super 8 Sound Movie 


9 


6.00 


3.75 


<.05 


Representative In Classroom 


10 


9.00 


9.54 


<.05 


Control 


25 


.68 


2.06 


ns 



TABLE 10 

RESULTS OF COMPARISONS OF GROUP GAINS OBSERVED 
WITH METHODS REPORTED IN TABLE 9 



TTOr 
STRIP 



SUPER 8 
MOVIE 



CLASSROUM 
REPRESENTATIVE 



Filmstrip 
Super 8 Movie 
Classroom Rep. 



t=.40 



t=2.72* 
t=1.59 



*Significant at .05 Level in Favor of Classroom Representative 



The results of a fifth experiment, "conducted at the local newspaper, 
are reported in Tables 11 and 12. Each of the experimental groups made 
significant gain from the pre- to the post-test. However, the 
differences in the gains for the different experimental groups were not 
significant; therefore, no conclusions could be drawn from this data. 
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TABLE 11 

SUMMARY OF t TEST ANALYSES OF PRE- TO •, POST-TEST 
GROUP MEAN GAINS OBSERVED WITH THREE INSTRUCTIONAL 
METHODS IN "NEWSPAPER" EXPERIMENT, GRADES 
7, 8, AND 9 IN 3YSTEM II 





METHOD 


N 


• MEAN 
GAIN 


VALUE 
OF t 


SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL 



Filmstrip Viith Synchronized 



Tape , 9 


4 


33 


4 


33 


<.05 


Super 8 Sound Movie 10 


5 


20 


6 


66 


<.05 


Representative In Classroom 8 


6. 


25 


5 


69 


<.(55 


Control 29 




17 




87 


ns 



* 

TABLE 12 

RESULTS OF COMPARISONS OF GROUP GAINS OBSERVED 
WITH METHODS REPORTED IN TABLE 11 







FILM 
STRIP 


SUPER 8 
MOVIE 


CLASSROOM 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Fi Imstrip 






t=.69 


.t=1.29 


Super 8 Movie 








t= .77 


Classroom Rep. 

I* 











In summarizing their results and'conclusions, project personnel, in 
System II noted that there was <x tendency for the more concrete 
activities to produce higher gains than the more abstract activities. 
^ Basically, groups being exposed to "hands-on" activities or visits de- 
monstrated the greatest cognitive gains. While on-site visits are 
probably one of the most effective disseminators of career education 
information, certain factors may limit their usefulness. In some major 
factories, visitors are limited to persons over sixteen years of age. 
During tHe project year there were additional limitations imposed by 
the gasoline shortage on thetfansportation of students. 

Groups participating in the super 8 sound film instructional pro- , 
cedure were able to achieve gains comparable to the gains of students 
who were allowed to visit the career site. Students who participated 
in the synchronized sound filmstrip activities had the lowest cognitive 
gains in most instances. Students hearing resource speakers achieved 
somewhat higher gains than students participating in the synchronized 
sound fj Imstrip activities. After studying the results, project 
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personnel in System 1 1 suggested that the most effective method for 
disseminating careef education information may be a combination of pro- 
cedures. For example, in some experiments conducted near the end of 
the project year in which a resource person introduced a super 8 sound 
movie developed in his particular business and then followed it with an 
explanation and questions and answers, cognitive gains of students 
tended to be much greater than with either procedure alone. System II 
indicated that their experiments with combinations of instructional 
methods were incomplete at the end' of the project year, but the. ex- 
periments would continue during tiia fall of the 1974-75 school year. 

Certain limitations i-q the findings reported by System II should 
be noted. The time frame of the project permitted only five experi- 
ments to be coliducted, with only one trial including^an^four^of the 

a very short period of time, always less than one day. While this 
achieved the advantage of reducing experimental contamination from 
external sources, there was no opportunity to generate data documenting 
long-term or cumulative gains attributable to instructional methods. 
The experimental groups were of small size. The n ranged from six to 
twelve, with an average size of about nine. Evaluation of the instruc- 
tional methods was on the basis of non-standardized, locally developed 
tests composed entirely of multiple-choice items designed to sample 
only the cognitive. domain. 

All of the limitations mentioned above may be related to the 
parameters within which the research activities had to be conducted. 
Given these param'eters. System II appeared to proceed with a high level 
of approved research methodology. Students were randomly selected for 
participation in each of the experiments and were randomly assigned to 
the instructional methods. Results were documented through the use of 
pre-tests and post-tests with the experimental groups as well as with 
the control groups. Standard statistical analyses were applied to the 
data. Statistical )procedures and results were thoroughly reported to 
the state project staff. Finally, the findings of the experimental 
trials were reported, not as conclusions, L'lt rather as evidence 
suggesting direction for further research. 

3. GAINS IN^CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY^ SCORES 

A surmhary of the gains in the mean scores on the Career Maturity 
Inventory af^e presented in Table 13 for all systems in the exploration 
componenV 6|ata. f rom which* these calculations were made were provided 
by CTB/Md^avA-Hill scoring service. As part of the scoring service, 
CTB/McGraw^dijl provided detailed summaries by grade level and by 
system on tiV prfe-test and post-test scorings. From these group 
summai>e5Mt/was relatively easy to calculate system-wide mean gains 
for/€he e^^ferimental and control groups. 

Ir Table 13, gains arS^ reported separately for the Competency Tes-t 
and for the Attitn^Scale of the C.M.I. The gains cited for the 
.Competency Test represent an average of the gains on the five siibscal^es 
of the instrument. irr.aVl -Cxitegories , gaws are reported* for two 
groupings of students. Since grades 7 and 8 were represented in all 
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systems, their gains were grouped together to provide some uniform basis 
for comparison between systems. For the second grouping, all grades in 
a system" were combined to represent total gain achieved by project 
efforts in a system. 1 Finally, the net gain of the experimental group 
over the control group in each category for each system is presented. 
Data ifi Table 13 are presented for illustrative purposes only. • 

From data supplied by the CTB/McGraw-Hil 1 scoring service and 
summarized in Table 13, it can be seen that the experimental groups 
in all systems registered gains on both parts of the C.M.I. Systems 
III and IV achieved the highest mean gains for the experimental groups. 
The control groups registered small positive gains for most groupings 
in most systems, although some negative gains were observed in Systems 
I, III, and V: The highest gains among the control" groups occurred in 

System II, which might be interpreted as evidence. of that system_'s 

success in fusing career education information into the regular cur- 
riculum. The data for net gains of experimental groups over control 
groups indicated that System III achieved the highest net gains for all 
groups, followed by System IV. However, the gains observed in System' IV 
were especially noteworthy, since that system had the largest experi- 
mental group of any system in the exploration component. The negative 
'net gains registered by System II cannot be explained by data from the 
present study. 

C. CONCLUSIONS AND CONTINUING RESULTS 

Data on net gains registered on the C.M.I, should not be inter- 
preted as reflecting the efficacy of a particular program- developed as 
part of the project activities in the exploration component. Actual 
differences in scores were minor, and it has been pointed out that 
- results may have been affected by the fact that true random selection 
0^ students was not achieved in some systems nor were effective measures 
available in some systems to prevent control group contamination. 
- Furthermore, it v/as recognized by the state project staff and by the 
third party evaluator that changes in scoces^ on the Career Maturity 
Inventory provide a measure of product evaluation only, whereas process 
evaluation may provide the more appropriate assessment of the success* 
of a •-'Project of thi^ nature and duration. 

The findings of the research project reported herein did not 
identify a particular method, or "mix" of methods that appeared to have 
a distinct advantage over other methods. All systems reported that a 
combination of methods, -suited to the different learning styles of 
students and reflecting the unique characteristics of the school system 
and its surrounding area, seemed to be effective in providing career 
education exploratory experiences. The limited research reported by 
System 1 1, suggested that high short-term cognitive gains can be 
achieved through an instructional method which combines a resource per- 
son in tne classroom with a multi-media presentation, such as a super 
8 sound movie, depicting the resource person's working environment. 



^See Table 2 for a summary of the .grades and number of students from 
each system. 
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TABLE 13 

SUMMARY OF GAINS IN MEAN SCORES ON THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY FOR EXPE 
' AND CONTROL GROUPS, BY SYSTEM IN EXPLORATION COMPONENT 




EXPERIMENTAL GROUP GAINS 



COMPETENCY 
TEST* 



ATTITUDE 
SCALE 



GRADES ALL GRADES ALL 

GRADES GRADES 
2 LB^ COMBINED 1 .IMIMD 



CONTROL GROUP GAINS 



COMPETENCY 
TEST* 



ATTITUDE 
SCALE 



GRADES . ALL GRADES" ALL 

GRADES GRADES 
7 & S^MaiNED J A__8___Ci)M&.IN£D_ 



N 

OF EXPE 
OVER C 

CQMPETENC 
TEST 
GRADES AL 
GRA 



0.8 1.0 

0.2 '-0.5 



■0.7 2.0 

-0.6 1.1 



1.5 



O.j 



I 

I 



II 



0.3 



1.0 



0.9 



1.8 



•0.6 



0.3 



1.1 



0.7 



1.6 



III 



1.1 2.9 

1.0 3.8 



-1.0 1.5 

-0.6 1.2 



2.1 



1. 



IV 



1.1 1.7 

1.4 -3.4 



0.1 1.3 

. 0.1 1.6 



1.0 



0.4 1.4 
0.4 




-0.3 

0.2 0.8 



0.0 



"*Numbers Cited Under Competency Test 



et^enc 



rage Of The Gains On The Five Sut 
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TABLE 13 

1ARY OF GAINS IN MEAN SCORES ON- THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS, BY SYSTEM IN EXPLORATION COMPONENT 



:mental group gains 


CONTROL GROUP GAINS 


NET GAINS 

Ur cArcKlMcNIAL uKUUrb 

OVER CONTROL GROUPS " ' 


'MTV ATTTTIinF 

■* SCALE 


TEST* SCALE 


rOMPFTFPirY " ATTTTUDF 
TEST SCALE 


all grades all 

RADES ♦ GRADES 
IMBINED 7 -1-8 XmBl^JED- 


GRADES ALL GRADES ALL 

GRADES GRADES 
COMBINED 7 ^ 8 _ TDMEMEIL- 


GRADES ALL GRADES ALL 

GRADES GRADES 
/JLIS CQMMMED 5 COMBINED 


1.0 

0.2 0.5, 


-0.7 2.0 

-0.6 1.1 


1.5 - -1.0 

0.8 -0.6 


1.0 

^0.3 1.1 


0.9 • 1.8 

0.7 ^ 1.6 


-0.6 -0.8 

-U.4 -U.D 


' . 2.9 

:1.0 3.8 


-1.0 1.5 

-0.6 1.2 


2.1 1.4 

1.6 ^ 2.6 


1.7 

1.4 3.4 


0.1 - 1.3 

0.1 ^ 1.6 


1.0 0.4 

1.3 1.8 


1.4 

;0.4 2.2 


0.4 ■ -o;3 

0.2 0.8 


. 0.0 1.7 

0.2 ' 1.4 



nder Competency Test Represent An Average Of The Gains On The Five Subscales Of The Test 



A general conclusion from the exploratory component may be that a 
pattern of effective ca^eer education exploratory methods can be iin- 
plemented in a school system with relatively slight modifications in ^ 
the total school program. , No additional personnel were employed by 
the systems in the exploration component for developing project 
activities. It appeared that an important element in the total pro- 
cedure was precisely that of getting teachers oriented to the purposes 
of the project and involved in providing career education exploratory 
experiences. 

In terms of the impact that participation in the exploration com- 
ponent had on the respective systems, several continuing results may 
be cited, (a) One system arranged for a number of its teachers to take 
a course for college credit'in career education curriculum development. 
fb^HOne system developed techniques for video-taping business and 
industrial work environments illustrating a number of occupations, 
these tapes became part of a growing library of audio-visual materials 
which the system is continuing to use with its closed circuit television 
facility which has the capability of reaching all students in the system, 
(c) One system^is continuing its experiments with varieties of instruc- 
tional methods and is attempting to correlate the different methods with 
,the learning styles of students. (d)^One system is planning to add the 
Career Maturity Inventory to its battery of tests available to counselors 
and students, (e) A stal^e-wide study was begun near the end of the pro- 
ject year to determine the effectiveness of the Differential Aptitude 
Test for assisting students in identifying their interests prior to 
selecting vocational courses in high school. 

It appears that participation in the exploration component pro- 
duced a re-direction of educational emphasis in the participating 
systems which is bringing about major curriculum changes at the junior 
high level. It appears that when a ^total school system is committed to 
the concept uf career education, a variety of effective programs for 
career exploratory experiences can be developed and instituted at the 
gunior high school level with only a very modest increase in. the school 
system's budget* 
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/ PLACEMENT COMPONENT 
I. INTRODUCTION 

A. ORIENTATION TO THE PLACEMENT COMPONENT. 

The, basic goal of the placement component ^of the study v'v^aJi- to 
identifjg^rocesses that are effective for ijiitiating the establishment 
of a ccfljrehensive school-based placement service in a jsecondary school. 
The placement service was to be comprehensive "in that it (a) would serve 
100 percent of the students who exited the school system eitlier as drop- 
outs or as graduates, and (b) would assist the exiting student in find- 
ing and beginning a full-time job, or in enrolling in a program for 
further education and Lraininq, or in moving into unpaid employment that 
wcs consistent with the* career intentions of the student.- The placement 
service was to be school-based in that it w6uld be managed and operated 
by personnel responsible to the superintendent of the local , education 
agency. 

•Alabama public school sys'tems interested in participating in the 
placement component of the project were asked to submit proposals to the 
Director of the Division of Vocational Education and Community Colleges, 
Alabama State Department of Education. A committee within the Division 
reviewed the proposals and selected five school systems to participate 
in the placement component. One objective in selecting systems was to 
assure that a variety of settings, be represented, including large metro- 
politan areas, medium-sized cities, and small rural systems. 

While the duration of the total project, that is, exploration com- 
ponent and placement component, was from June 1973 through November 
1974, the project budget provided for reimbursing the salary and travel 
expenses of one placement coordinator in each of the placement sites 
from September 1973 through August 1974. Thus, this report is a de- 
scription of the project related activities which occurred during one 
school year and the following sumner. The report, however, should not 
be considered a "final" report of results of the project, since place- 
ment efforts have continued into the second year in all systems. It 
appears that the systems ^have recognized that an effective comprehensive 
placement service cannot be established \n one year and are taking steps 
to make placement a part of the regular services the school provides to 
its students. 

The Alabama school systems which participated in the placement com- 
ponent of the project were: Mobile County, Geneva County, Coffee County, 
Covington County, and Phenix City. Phenix City is located in Russell 
County. For the presentation of data an^discussion of project activi- 
ties in the placement component, the five- participating school systems 
and the counties in which they are located were assigned code numbers 
and are referred to as school system or county A, B, C, D, or E. This 
procedure was observed in order to preserve a degree of anonymity among 
project participants. 
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B. SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COUNTIES 

'Selected socio-econonic and educational characteristics of 
counties in which school systems participating in the placenent compon- 
ent were located are presented in Table 14 . "The information in Table 
i-^ nas baen arranged so that the counties designated as A, B, and C 
are snail rural counties with no city larger than 15,000 population. 
County p is the second most populous county in the state and contains a 
major city witi a total metrop(^itan area population of approximately 
260, DOO. County E contains one city of 25,000 population. 

Pjblic school district boundries in Alabama generally coincide with 
county boandry line's. However, State law permits municioali ties to 
establish separate public city school districts to serve students re- 
siding within the corporate lirJlits of the nuhicipali ty. Consequently, a 
variety of jurisdictional patterns prevail throughout the state. In 
some cases, a "county system" serves all urban and rural students in the 
county. In other cases, one or more "city systems" have been establish- 
ed within a given county and the "county system" serves the remain?ier of 
"the county. 

f 

Table 15^ depicits the distribution of school systems, in each of 
the counties in which placement component project schools were located. 
It may be seen that the project systems were four county systens and une 
city systen, but onU one of the county systems served 100 percent of 
the public >ettoDS^udents residing in the county. In plrice^ where a 
county system and pity systems e)$isted together, special problems were 
encountered by the pTacement coordinator in finding employment for exit- 
ing students. These problems and suggested solutions are discussed 
further in the section on cone ^sions and recommendations. 



The general objectives of the placement component may be restated 
as follows for each* school system: 



1. To identify state, community, and area resources capable 
of providing employi;}ent or further education and train- 
ing for exiting students. • 

2. To develop a system for identifying potential dropouts. 

3. To identify the placement - needs and interests of exiting 
students.", /r ^ 



4. To develop procedure^J[oiiJjn:ermeshing students' place- 
ment interests with state, community, or area r^esources. 
5: To develop procedures and appropriate instrumentation 
for accounting for and following up all students who 
exii: the school system. 



The students in grades 7-12 were to receive the emphasis of the 
various objectives of the placement component. Enrollment figures for 
grades 7-12, by race, for 1973-74 in each of the participating systems 



C. ^OBJECTIVES OF PLACEfOT* COMPONENT 




D. POPULATION AtlO SAMPLE SELEcTllSl^n^ 



TABLE 14 ' 

SELECTED SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF COUNTIES IN WHICH SCHOOLS IN THE PLACEMENT 
COMPONENT HERE LOCATED (1970 CENSUS DATA) 



ITEM 


STATE OF 
ALABAfiA 


COUNTT 
A 


COUNTY 
B 


COUNTY 

■ C 


COUU'TY 
D 


COUNTY 
E . 


Total Pooulation 

Rank of County in Pop. 
within State. (67 
Counties) .\ 
Total Pod. Xhl&nne 
19G0-1970 

\ Rural Fails ' 

'\ Rural Non-Farq- , 
Jrban , _ ' ^ 


3,4^4,165 

5.4 

6.4 
35.1 
58.5 


34,872 
26 

1^.0 
7.5 
34'. 4 
58.0 


34,079, 

27 

- 4.4 
14.6 
28.1 
57.3 


21 ,924 

44 

- 1.7 
16.3 
49.6 
33.6 


317,308 
2 

1.0 

2.3 
15.7 
32.0 


45,394 

20 

- 2.1 
2.6 

4k 7 
55. 7 


Racial. Conposition: 
White 
Black 
% All Other 


73.6 
26.2 

o;2 


82.7 
17. 1 
0.2 


85.1 
14.8 
' 0.1 


36.8 
13. 1 
0.1 


67.5 • 
32.3 
0.2 


54.2 
45. 7 
0.1 


Mean Family Income: 
White 
Black 




8,309 
4 ,909 


7,140 
4,o47 


6,961 
4,^09 


10,499 
5,278 


8,400 
4,471 


of Families With 
Income Below . 
Poverty Level : 
- 'White 
Black 




16.0 
47.3 


20.6 
52.9 


21,7 
58.0' 


9.7 
4^.9 


13.3 
52.9 


% H.S. Graduates 
(Over Age 25): 
White Hale 
Black Male 




4^.7/ 
21/ 


3a.3 
19.1 


26.3 
19.6 


49.2- 
21.^ 


39.7 
8.3 


White Female 
Black Female 




42.1 
19.2 


34.0 
15.6 


28.1 
24.8 


50.3 
27.6 


37.2 
10.6 


Unemployment 
(1973)** 


4.7 


3.6 


4.6 


3.1 


4.5* 


2.0 


Total Emp. (1961)** 
Total Emp. (1973)** 


1,053,700 
1,331,300 


7*:740 
1U520 


13,020 
14,230 


6.,490 
6,640 


119,700* 
128', 500* 


8', 150 
12,940 


Change in Total 
Emp. 1961-1973 


26.4 


48.8 


9.3 


2.3 


7.4* 


58.8 



**Source:' Department of Industrial Relation^,. State of Alabama. Employ- 
ment Data Compiled On A PI ace-Of-Work Basis. 
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TABLE 15 

ALL PUBLIC' SCHOOL SYSTEMS OPERATING 
WITHIN COUNTIES IN WHICH PLACEMENT COMPONENT 
- PROJECT SCHOOLS WERE LOCATED 



COUNTY 
DESIGNATION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
GRADES 1-12 
SEPTEiMBER 1973 


1 OF TOTAL COUNTY . 
ENROLLMENT REP- 
PRESENTED IN PROJECT 

SCHOOL syste:t 


flUMBER OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN SYSTEM 


*County System 
City System (a) 
Ci ty System (b) 


2,330 
4,741 
1,686 


26.6. 


3 
1 
1 


County B 
*County System 
City System (a) 
City System. {,b) 
City System (c) 
(Grades 1-8) 


3,043 
1,741 
368 

V 


^-0.1 


4 
1 
1 


County C 
*County System 
City System (a) 


3,498- 
1,281 


73.2 


4 
1 


County D 
*County System 


65,627 . 


109.0 


15 


County E 

County System 
*Ci ty Sy^t^m (a). 


3,987 
5,600 


58.4 


3 

2 



Source: Alabama State Department of Education 
*System*Participating in Placement Component of Project 



in Table 16 . The data indicate that the three rural 
is Systems A, B, and C,^ ha^ similar racial compositions, 



are presented 
systenis, that 

all being approximately 85 percerit white and 15 percent non-white 
two larger systems were also similar in racial composition, with a 
.of about 55 percent white to 45 percent non-white. 



The 
ratio 



The data in Table 16 indicate there were a total of about 43,000 
students enrolled in grades 7-12 in the five systems. However, this 
total figure should not be viev/ed as the true population of the study. 
Since the objectives of the placement component focused on the methods 
a placement coordinator might develop to serve the needs of specific 
students, as contrasted to objectives which focused on the characteris- 
tics or behavior of the students themselves, a modified definition of 
the student population v/as developed. The student population in the 
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TABLE 16 

ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 7-12, 1973-74, 
BY RACE AND BY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
IN PLACEMENT COMPONENT 







ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 7- 


12 








WHITE 


TOTAL 


SYSTEM 


NUMBER 


% OF 

TflTAI 


NUMBER 


% OF 


I^UMBER 


PERCENT 


A 


150 


14.0' 


925 


86.0 


1,075 


100.0 


B 


233 


14.9 


1,329 


. 85.1 


1,562 


100.0 


C 


307 


18.0 


1,395 


, 82.0 


1,702 


100.0 


D 


15,828 


44.8 


19,466 


55.2 


35,294 


100.0 


E 


1,468 


45.6 


1,748 


54.4 


3,216 


100.0' 


~ TOTALS 


17,986 


42.0 


24,863 


58.0 


42,849 


100.0 



Source: Alabama State Department of Education 



placement component was consi<fe<:ed as those to whom the LEA project 
personnel directed their efforts. Defined in this manner, the total 
population consisted of three sub-populations. One concern 'of the 
project personnel was the placement needs and interests of the 12th 
grade, students. A second group was students in grades 7-12 who had* 
been identified as potential dropouts, or who had in fact left school. 
A third group was all other students who might need assistance in 
finding employment, including employment through funded programs such 
as N.Y.C. \ ^ - • ■ 

Data presented in table 16 illustrate a wide range in enrollment 
in^grades 7-12 in the participating school systems v/hich, in turn, 
implies a wide range in the potential student population, as- defined in 
the above paragraph. One of the first tasks of the placement coordi- 
nators was to identify a sample of manageable size. The project staff 
from^the Alabama Research Coordinating Unit apprised the placement 
coordinators that other research (see PERT "Report No. 32) has suggested 
that, as a rule-of-thumb, a placement officer should not expect to work 
with more than 200 students in the first year of a placement program. 
The state project staff also recommended that where the student popula- 
tion was of sufficient size, a control group of students should. also be 
Identified. A control group would add another dimension in determining 
the effectiveness of the methods developed by the placement coordinator. 
The control group was^ to receive only the information and assistance 
normally provided by counselors or other vocational teachers but none 



of the specialized services developed through the project* However, as 
the project progressed in each site it became apparent that the very 
nature of activities required for establishing a comprehensive placement 
service was causing a great deal of cross contamination among the sample 
groups. Efforts such as providing wide spread publicity in the various 
media, stimulating interest and support among teachers, as well as the 
tendency of students to share employment information by work-of-mouth , 
all contributed to a blurring of the distinction between experimental 
and control groups* No attempts were made to artifically control this 
interaction, if indeed it would even have been possible* Consequently, 
no true experimental design was maintained in any placement site, 
although the designations of experimental and control were retained and 
are reported as such in this document* 



Two of the smaller systems elected to include all of the potential 
student population as their experimental sample* In three systems, a 

. process of random 'selection was used to identify an experimental group 
and a control group* Differences in size and organization of the systems 
caused the procedure of randomization to vary somewhat from site to site* 
The ^process used is discussed in the sections dealing with zhe program 
in specific sites* Data are presented in Table 17 to indicate to the 
reader tfie. distribution and approximate size of the groups in the place- 
ment component* The data are tfie numbers in the experimental and 

^control group samples that completed the 12th grade in May 1974* The 
numbers in the dropout column represent the total number of students . 
from the project schools in ^ach system that were reported as dropouts 
on the Alabama School Leavers Report during 1^73-74* . The data in Table 

do not represefnt total enrollment nor the total number of students 
who received services from the placement coordinator* 

V ' *E* INSTRUMENTATION AND DATA COI/LECTION . 

No Standardized testing instruments were administered to students 
in* the placement component* Personnel in each site were expected to 
develop^suitable forms'for recording coiTimunity and student information 
for their *syHpni* The state project staff provided each coordinator 
with examples \f -forms and references to materials which had been de- 
veloped in pi atement, programs in otfjer parts of the country* The state 
project staff assisted in the development of a uniform follow-up 
questionnaire^ which was used in all sites*-' The follow-up data were 
collected be^tween July 15, 1974 and AugusMS, 1974* -A 50 percent 
random sample was drawn from each of the experimental and control groups 
for the purpose of collecting follow-up data* A* random sample of 50 
individuals was drawn from the dropout group in three systems* In tv/o 
systems which reported fewer than 50 dropouts,' all dropouts were included 
among those ta be followed up* 

It should be noted that the entire follow-up data collection pro- 
cess was seriously truncated by the necessity of complying with the ' ♦ 
time schedule se-t forth and approved in the original project proposal* 
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^See Appendix I for a sample of' the follow-up questionnaire. 
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TABLE 17 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL A.ND CONTROL GROUPS 
IN PLACEMENT COMPONENT. INCLUDING NUMBER I-N EACH GROUP 
WHO COMPLETED GRADE 12. AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DROPOUT. STUDENTS 
FROM PROJECT SCHOOLS IN 1973-74. BY SYSTEM 











SYSTEM 


EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL 


TOTAL 


DESIGNATION 


SAMPLE 


SAf^PLE 


DROPOUTS 


System A 


105 




21 


System B 


183 • ■ 




79 


System C 


86 


115 


49 


System D 


143 


164 


400 


System E 


106 


154. 


134 



However, LEA project personnel were aware of this limitation and ind-i- 
cated that they plan to make modifications in the questionnaire and in 
the procedure as they continue following up other groups of exiting 
students. - 

F. PROJECT PERSONNEL 

The placement coordinator was the person in- each sile^ho had the 
major responsibility for the .day-to-day development and coordination of 
project activities. In all sites the placement coordinator was an ex- 
perienced teacher, counselor, or administrator. The amount of pro- 
fessional experience of the coordinators ranged from one year for the 
coordinator in System C to 24 years for the coordinator in System A. In 
all sites except one, the coordinator's office was in the central office 
of the local superintendent of education. In Syst&n E the coordinator 
maintained his office in the senior high school building. 

The contracts between the LEA's and the Alabama State Department 
of Education for conducting the placement component required the LEA to 
provide an equivalent of fifteen work-days of administrator time and; 
twenty-six work-days of counselor time throughout the total project. 
Project pe/sonnel reported each month to the state project staff an 
estimate of the amount of time that had been spent in project related 
activities. It was found that as the project progressed, more and more 
local personnel— teachers, counselors, and administrators— became 
involved directly and indirectly in project activities, the end result 
being that local contribution exceeded substantially .the amounts of time 
specified in the contracts.^ 
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II. PROGRAMS AND RESULTS 



Section II provides a description of t-he programs that were devel- 
oped in the placement component. In order to provide a descriptive 
context for project activities in^ach site, general geographic and 
economic characteristics of the are^ are presented, together with 
selected infomation about th-g school system. Following the introductory 
description of the context, the procedures that each site followed and 
'the results that were achieved are discussed for each of the general 
objectives. 

Since the three rural systems appeared to have many characteristics 
in common, they have been grouped together in the following discussion. 
The project activities for the me^tropoli tan system are discussed 
separately, followed by a discussion of project activities ,in the 
medium-sized city system. 

A. RURAL SYSTEMS 

1. DESCRIPTION OF SETTING 

a. Geography and Employment 

Counties A, B, and C are contiguous counties located in Southeast 
Alabama with land areas of 677, 984,. and 578 square miles respectively. 
In 1970, the population of the three counties was about 48 percent 
rural, with County C jDeing somewhat higher in its rural population. 
Within the three-county area there was one urban center of 15,000 
population, another of 10,000, and se\)eral small centers of approxi- 
. mately 5,000 or less population. All three counties had been losing 
population for several decades. County A, however, reversed this 
trend between 1960 and 1970 and registered a 14 percent gain in popula- 
tion. 

Light manufacturing industries employed the largest nuirfcer of 
non-agricultural wage and salary workers in all three counties. The 
major manufacturing industry was textiles, including cloth factories 
and sewing factories. ' The pulpwood industry was a rpajor employer of 
small farmers and rural residents who wished to supplement their income. 
The unemployment rate in all three counties in 1973 was below the state 
dnd national averages. This was due in part to the relatively high 
proportion of unskilled and ~semi-skil led jobs available at that time. 

b. School Systems ' 

Enrollment . Table 18 cpntains selected data on school systems A, 
B; and C. Included are the enrollments by grade, 9-12, in each of the 
secondary schools in the systems , with an indication of the distance 
and direction from the central office each school was located, and with 
an indication of the grades served at each attendance center. 

From the information in Table 18 , the following observations may 
be made, (a) The project schools in the rural systems were small high 
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TABLE 18 

ENROLLMENT IN 1973-74 IN GRADES 9-12, AND ^ 
SELECTED OTHER DATA, FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
THREE RURAL SYSTEMS PARTICIPATING IN PLACEMENT COMPONENT 



SYSTEM 




LOCATION 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADE 


TOTAL GRADES 


AND 




FROM CENTRAL 












SERVED AT 


HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFICE* 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TOTAL 


AHENDANCE CENTER 


System*^ A 


















School 




^ 1 E 


75 


63 


56 


31 


225 


1-12 


School 




13 N 


39 


53 


42 


37 


171 


1-12 \ 


School 


h 


16' SW 


53 


40 


39 


41 


173 


1-12 \ 


System B 


















School 


#1 


16 S 


36 


30 


29 


29 


124 


1-12 


School 


#2 


12 NW 


62 


41 


47 


39 


189 


1-12 


> School 


#3 


8 NE 


71 


62 


63 


52 


248 


1-12 


School 


#4 


28 SE 


85 


95 


60 


65 


305 


9-12 


System C 
















1-12. 


School 


#1 


12 N 


39 


36 


03 


11 


141 


School 


#2 


. 12 NE 


93 


78 


61 


65 


297 


. 1-12 


School 


#3 


12 NW 


83 


72 


52 


61 


268 


1-12 


School 


#4 


18 NE 


91 


79 


77 


56 


303 


1-12 



Source: Office of Superintendent of Education of Respective Systems 
^Notation is in miles and direction, e.g. 8 NE indicates eight miles 



northeast of the central office 



schools; the highest total enrollment in grades 9-12 was approximately 
300 students. (b)'All schopls registered a marked decline in enrollments 
from grade nine to grade twelve, suggesting, although not confirming 
conclusively, a serious dropout rate, (c) The schools were widely 
separated, up to 28 miles from the central office and 40 miles from each 
other, (d) Most attendance centers served grades 1-12, as is found 
frequently in many county school systems in Alabama. 

Information presented earlier in Table 15 indicated that in each 
of the rural counties one or more city^school systems existed to serve 
students in tlie larger municipalities. Thus, the project schools in 
Systems A, B, and C may be characterized as small, widely separated 
schools serving an almost exclusively rural and predominately white 
population. * * 

Prior Career Education and Vocational Education . Prior to the 
1973-74 school year, none of the rural systems had made a coordinated 
effort to provi'de career education programs. None had participated in 
funded career education projects. . There had been no system-wide' place- 
ment programs nor any concentrated programs directed toward potential 
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dropout students. There had been a few examples of work-study programs 
and co-op programs that involved businesses in the commumty. Voca- 
tional education courses were linrited to vocational agriculture and 
home economics in most systems with sparce offerings in business and 
office education and vocational industrial education. Within the 
three-county area, two junior colleges and one technical institute pro- 
vided a variety of post-secondary education and training opportunities* 
Other technical institutes and junior colleges were located in ^ 
neighboring areas and were available to students in the project 
counties. 

Counseling Services , Counseling services in the rural systems in 
the placememt component were limited. One high school did not have any 
ervices provided by a qualified counselor. More typically, a ' 
qyalified^ounselor would serve as teacher-counselor or would serve 
seyd.i2aJ--<chools, each on a part-time basis. Full-time counselors were 
reported in a small percent of the schools involved in the project in 
the rural systems. , 

- Funding in 1973-74 . The per pupil expenditure for the three rural 
systems in 1973-74 ranged from $575 to $649. These figures were calcu- 
lated from September 1973 enrollment figures reported by the Alabama 
State Department of Education and from reports of total funds received 
as submitted by the local systems. The proportion of these funds coming 
from Federal and State sources ranged from 78 percent to 95 percent. 

c. 'flection of Experimental and Control Groups 

In Systems A and B, the placement coordinator and local project 
director chose to include all of the students as the experimental group. 
From data presented |n Table 18 it can be seen that System A reported 
109 seniors and System B reported 185 seniors. In System C, which had 
four small high schools, it was decided to randomly select two of the 
schools and designate them as an experimental group, with the other two 
schools serving as a control group. In September 1974, there were 88 
seniors in the experimental schools and 121 in the control schools in 
System C. 

2. PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 

In the following section the general objectives of the placement 
component are restated as they were listed on page 28v.of^is report, 
followed by a discussion of procedures and results relative^ each 
objective. 

General Objective No. 1 . To identify state, conmunity, and 
area resources capable of providing employment or further 
education and training for exiting students. 

The identification of state, community, and area resources in the 
rural systems in the placement component had ta begin at the most basic 
level.' *Since there had been little career education activities which 
brought conomunity people into the classroom, few cooj)eratiye ^ 
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arrangements between. the vocational teachers and businessmen, no active 
placement programs, and lintited counseling services, there was no 
specific, organized information ^about businesses and other comnunity 
resources available from any centralized source in the school systems. 

The techniques which the placement coordinators in the rural 
systems used to identify state, comnunity,' and area resources included 
the following. These techniques were used not only to identtfy employ- 
ment prospects but also to identify persons who were willing to serve 
resource people in c]assroom5. 

a) Personal visits to employers . Most of the major employers 
in the rural areas were known to the project personnel, 
although the specific employment needs or the complete 
range of occupations within the companies were not gener- 
ally known. Thus, on-site visits were conducted ta obtain 
needed information. Appropriate- forms for recording the 

information were developed by each site. 

b) Use of the telephone directory . The yellow pages of the 
telephone directory were used to identify smaller em- 
ployers. Names of employers .were compiled and categorized 
by type of business. Selected companies were visited. 

c) Notes to parents of students . In one system a letter was 
sent home with e^tch student asking for names of parents 
and friends who could provide job related information to 
students. This information was compiled into a list of 
resource persons and made available to all schools. 

d) Identification of sources of financial assistance for post- 
secondary students . Many students completing high school 

\_ in the rural counties lacked financial means to continue 
their education. By familiarizing themselves with pubjic 
and private sources of scholarships, loans, and grants, the 
placement coordinators were able to assist the students in 
making applicatipn. 

e) Personal visits to post-secondary institutions . The place- 
ment coordinators visited all technical institutes, junior 
colleges, and 4-year institutions in their areas. The 
personal contact. between a representative of the school 
system and the post-secondary personnel proved to be a 
particularly fruitful technique when the placement 
coordinator was attempting to meet the special needs of 
certair/f students, for example, those who had been identified 
as potential dropouts, those who needed financial assistance, 
or those who were in other unique circumstances. 

f) Correspondence with large national companies . Since the 
industrial base of the rural counties was limited, many 
occupations which students^ might aspire ta could be found 
only through emigration. At least one placement coordinator 
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identified and corresponded directly with a number of large 
national companies regarding opportunities in their job 
training programs. This technique produced few actual 
placements during the year covered by this report, but it, . 
does appear to be a means of broadening the range of 
occupational options for certain students from areas with 
little industry. V 

g) Familiarization with federal and state work programs , ' A 
number of federal and state work programs were available in 
the rural counties. It was found to be fruitful for the 
placement coordinator to study these programs and cooperate 
with the local representative in identifying students who 
met the criteria for participation in the programs. 

h) Cooperation with the State Employment Service . All place- 
ment coordinators contacted the local representative of the 
State Employment Service. Cooperation during the reporting 
period was primarily on an informal basis.. That is, the 
State Employment Service representatives cooperated in such 
functions as (a) providing resource material to aid teachers 
in teaching pre-employment preparation, (b) assisting in 
obtaining materials for administering the General Aptitude 
Test Battery to students, and (c) discussing procedures for 
dropout referral. The coordinators, however, reported that 
in the rural counties the State Employment Service was 
unable to provide any substantive assistance in/ the actual 
placement of graduates or dropouts in full-time jobs. It 
appears that more time will be required to' identify and 
develop effective working relationships between state em- 
ployment agencies and school-based placement programs.. 

1) Familiarization with Civil Service Of fleets, .Civilian 
Personnel Offices of -military bases, and trade union 
• apprenticeship programs . In some of 'the rural counties 
military bases were among the major employers in' the area. 
The placement coordinators either visited or corresponded 
with the personnel offices of the bases, as well as with 
the offices of the Civil Service and any trade uniops in 
the area. 

j) Publicizing the new placement service . All placement 
^coordinators publicized the placement service by newspaper 
articles and pictures* In areas where a Chamber of Commerce 
or other organization of businessmen existed, the coordina- 
tors reported that these organizations were most interested 
. in the placement service and were very cooperative in pro- 
viding helpful leads to other conmunity resources. For 
exainple, in one instance a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
arranged for all banks in the county to include in their i 
monthly statements to businessmen a letter from the placement 
coordinator announcing the establishment of the placement 
service. 



General Objective No. 2 , To develop a system for identify- 
ing potential ^dropouts. 

In the. amended application for the project the objective related 
to dropout identification was stated as, "development of a system for 
identifying and cataloguing potential school leavers," When the place- 
ment coordinators in the rural systems confronted this objective they 
usually expressed a very pragmatic inaction, saying essentially, "We 
know who the potential dropouts are, let us see if we can meet their 
needs." The reasoning of the placement coordinators included a recogni- 
tion that the time frame for the project did not permit an exhaustive 
study for developing and validating a method for identifying potential 
dropouts. Furthermore, the coordinators said, dropout-prone Students in 
senior high school are easily identifiable by their teachers.' The real 
need, they concluded, was for effective preventive and remedial 
approaches to the potential and actual dropout. The stat^ project staff 
did not discourage this irTterpretation of the objective, since it en- 
compassed a degree^ of identification as well as action. 

A summary of the various methods developed by the placement 
coordinators in the rural systems for identif^fing and meeting the needs 
of dropouts is presented below. 

a) Each of the coordinators developed a form which high school 
teachers used to record the names of students whom they 
considered to be potptial dropouts. To aid in the identi- 
fication, lists of variables to be considered were developed 
by LEA project personnel. The lists included low or failing 
grades, chronic absenteeism, low reading ability, non- 
participation in School activities, active antagonism to 
school authorities, record of d^liquency, brothers or sisters 
who have dropped out, and fewer than two natural parents at 
home. 

b) The lists of identified students were reviewed by principals, 
counselors, teachers, and the placement coordinator. 
Counseling sessions were scheduled to assist students in 
school related problems. If it was determined that part-time 
employment might be helpful to the student, the placement ^ 
coordinator attempted to place the student. 

c) Home visits were made by some coordinators to consult with 
parents. 

d) In one system the conclusion was drawn that chronic economic 
problems were a major factor in causing students to dropout. 
Consequently, all students in grades 9-12 were identified 
who had serious economic problems and were considered to be 
in danger^ of dropping out, regardless of scholastic grades. 
Some of the students were placed in part-time jobs if there 
was agreement between the major teacher, the school principal, 
and the placement coordinator that part-t'f^ie employment would 
be in the best interest of the student. ' A total of 22 



• students were placed in part-time jobs, working not more 
than 20 hours per week, and receiving the minimum wage 
rate. 

For other studenfs it seemed that lack of interest in 
school, in addition to economic problems, was contribut- 
ing to their being dropout prone. Since one school 
system had limited facilities for vocational education, 
arrangements were made whereby dropout prone students 
could enroll for credit in a vocational course of their 
choice in an adjacent city scljool system or in a 
neighboring technical institute. A total of 38 students 
were placed in these vocational facilities. 

A number of techniques were developed related to placing 
dropout prone students in part-time jobs or in vocational 
programs, including: 

-- friends of the student were asked to help in the 

placement wherever possible, and acknowledgement 

was given to the friend. 
~ a picture of 'the student on the' job or at the 

vocational facility was published in the local 

newspaper. 

~ the student's performance was monitered by the 
placement coordinator. 

— the student was graded by the employer or the 
instructor at regular intervals. Academic credit 
toward high school graduation was granted for 
satisfactory job performance or satisfactory pro- 
gress in the vocational course. 

The placement coordinator in the system which developed the 
procedure described above reported that 90 percent of the 
students who participated in the part-time work or vocational 
training program registered an improvement in their overall 
grade point average. He concluded that the improvement was 
evidence of increased interest in school and probably would 
serve as an inducement for the students to remain in school. 

e) One system developed a procedure which is planned to provide 
an annual identification of potential dropout students. A 
list of characteristics and behaviors thought to be indica- 
tive of a potential dropout was developed. At the end of 
the school year, when the teachers in grades 9-12 report the 

^ final grade of each student, the teachers will note by code 
number any of the "dropout danger signals" which might apply 
to the student. The forms will be submitted to the placement 
coordinator who will review them for appropriate action wi^th 
. students who may be potential dropouts. The first lists were 
.submitted at the close of the 1973-74 school year. ^ 

f) Some coordinators in the rural systems madd concentrated 



efforts to establish contact with former students who had 
dropped out during the three previous years* Efforts to 
reach the fqrmer students by mailed questionnaire produced 
insignificant response. However, in the rural counties it 
. was feasible to locate many of the former students through 
a network of personal acquaintenances* The placement 
coordinators, and in some cases the counselors, made 
personal visits to the dropouts to apprise them of the 
placement service and to discuss their future plans. A 
number of dropouts were assisted by the placement coordinator. 

Results of one year's effbrts to identify and work with- potential 
and actual dropouts in the rural systems may be summarized as a number 
of direct results and a number of related developments or indirect 
results. 

a) The actual number of students who were reported as dropouts 
from the three rural systems on the Alabama School Leavers 
Report for 1973-74 did not show a significant departure from 
the fluctuating patterns of the previous several years. 
However, all placement coordinators believed that their 
efforts had influenced the students they worked with toward 
staying in school. Also, the coordinators believed that 
their efforts made the school and community more aware of 
the special needs of dropout prone students. The effects of 
the coordinators efforts may not be reflected in dropout 
statistics for some time. 

b) One coordinator reported that he had contacted and worked 
with approximately 70 dropouts from earlier years , with 
the following results and findings: 

" 10 were placed on permanent jobs by the coordinator 
. " 8 returned to school 

~- 20 had made satisfactory adjustment 

™ 6 had joined the Armed Forces 

25 to 30 were married or in some way confined to their 
homes because of motherhood, pregnancy, or other causes 

Another coordinator 'was able to establish contact with six 
unemployed high school graduates who did not have the 
financial means or intention of continuing their education. 
He was able to counsel with five of 1:hese individuals and 
arrange for them to receive financial aid and to enroll in 
college. The sixth was placed in a full-time job. 

c) Administrative procedures for reporting and accounting for 
dropout students were improved. In the process of identify- 
ijig potential dropouts, it was found that the prevailing 
procedures for reporting students who withdrew from school 
were slow and subject to inaccuracies, in that students who 
Were transfering to another school system were sometimes 
confused with thosfe who were dropping out. 
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d) New course offerings were developed to meet the needs of 
the potential dropout* For example, in one system it now 
is possible for high school students to complete the. 
English requirements by taking courses nearer their read- 
ing level and related to their career interests, such as 
reading about occupations of their choosing and making 
written and oral reports* 

e) There was increased participation in funded employment 
programs and compensatory education programs by individuals 
who were eligible for the programs. 

f) Local State Employment Service representatives began cooper- 
ating in informal arrangements for assisting. dropouts. One 
system developed a referral arrangement by which the dropout 
is referred^imnediately to the State Employment Service for 
testing and counseling. 

General Objective No.. 3 . To identify the placement needs and 



J inuerebLb ut exiling siudencs: ^ 

The following procedures were used to identify the placement needs 
and interests of exiting students in the rural systems. These proce- 
dures were used in conjunction with those developed for identifying the 
needs of potential dropouts. 

. a) Each site developed a form appropriate for its school's re- 
cord system for recording the post-high school plans of the 
12th graders. 

b) . In most cases students were interviewed in the fall by the 

placement coordinator or by one of the counselors regarding 
their plans and their needs for assistance from the place- 
ment coordinator. The students were usually interviewed 
again in the spring to determine any change in plans or 
interests. 

c) Some of the coordinators arranged to have the Anned Services 
Vocational Aptitude* Battery (ASVAB) administered to 12th 
graders. The ASVAB is available, free of charge, through 
any Armed Forces Recruiting Office. It can be administered 
to boys and girls. It is usually adninistered and inter*- 
preted by qualified military personnel. 

d) The counselors used a number of other standardized interest 
inventories which were part of their regular testing program. • 

e) Two systems sent one or more of their counselors to a train- 
ing course at the University of Alabama to become qualified 
to administer and interpret the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB). The Board of Education in one system approved 
the purchase of the GATB testing materials, but unfortunately 
the school system was notable to administer the test during 
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the project reporting period because of delays in the 
delivery of materials. 

f 

GeneraTObjective No> 4P . To develop procedures for intermeshing 
students' placement interests with state, community, or area re- 
sources. 

A number of techniques were employed in the rural Systems during 
the reporting period with the broad objective of establishing a more 
ent system for assisting students in making a smooth transition 
igh school to a job or further training. Included among the 
ques were: 

a) Field trips to neighboring technical institutes and junior 
colleges. 

b) Career days and college days held in the schools. One 
system initiated a cooperative effort with the city systems 

_„ .within the county in sponsoring a Health Careers Day, This 

6 Vent was arranged Ihrouyfi Lhe Health Careers Council -of ~ 

Alabama. During the day about 1500 students were able to / 
select information from a field of approximately 50 different / 
health occupations. 

c) Aptitude testing and individual counseling, with emphasis on 
providing job information to the students. 

d) Pre-employment information, arranged by the placement 
coordinator and provided by either the placement coordinator, 
counselors 3 or teachers to classroom groups. 

e) Assisting students in making applications for financial aid 
and for post-secondary education. 

f) Placing st;^dents in part-time jobs for work experience and 
exploration. One coordinator was able to place 38 students 
in non-paying student-learner positions and 22 students in 
positions for wages* 

General Objective No. 5 . To develoff procedures and appropriate 
instrumentation for accounting for and following up all 
students who exit the school system. 

The gen"eVal procedure followed in meeting objective number ^Tive was 
for the state project staff to develop the follow-up instrumentation and 
*for each of the placement sites to develop methods for ,col lecting the 
follow-up data. A questionnaire with fourteen major items, plus a 
number of sub-items, was provided to all placement sites,-*^ The state 
project staff suggested that data be gathered bet^/een July^l5 and 



See Appendix 'I for a sample 'of the questionnaire. 




August 15, 1974. Each site was expected to follow up graduates in the 
experimental and con^jsol groups as well as persons who had dropped out 
during 1973-74. In view of the short period of time available to 
collect data, the state project staff reconmended that a random sample 
of each group be:jlipawn. The state project staff assisted each place- 
ment site in identifying a 50 percent random sample of the experimental 
group and of the control group, in sites where a control group had been 
designated. A separate random sample of 50 individuals was drawn from 
those who had dropped out of the project schools during 1973-74. In 
sites where less than 50 indivicjuals were reported' as dropouts, all 
dropouts were included in the sample to be contacted. 

A number of methods were employed by the placement coordinators in 
the rural systems to collett the follow-up data. One system relied 
entirely on personal visits to the graduates and dropouts. Data from 
about 87 percent of each sample group in this system were obtained. 
Two systems used a mail-out procedure, followed by telephone contact. 
Using these combined procedures both systems yere able to contact about 
63 percent ofjiheir experimental sample. Collecting data from dropout 
students 'by mail or tetephorie "proved to be difficult. System A 
collected data from 14 percent of the dropouts and System C contacted 
35 percent of its dropouts. The numbers of students in the sample 
groups and the response rates of each group in the three rural systems 
are summarized in Table 19 . 

A series of chi-squarg tests of independent samples was conducted 
on responses to selected items of the follow-up questionnaire. It was 
determined that in System C there were no significant differences in the 
responses of the' control and experimental groups on any of the selected 
items. The experimental groups of the three rural systems were examined 
to determine whether or not there were significant differences between 
the three systems. It was determined that the experimental groups in 
the three rural systems did not differ significantly on the following 
variables: the number employed, the number planning further education 
and training, and the general manner in which those employed viewed 
their jobs. The analyses revealed that an average of 56 percent of the 
three groups were employed, and an average of 66 percent of the three 
groups had plans for further education, and an average of 58 percent 
saw their job as the only one available at that time and primarily one 
for earning money and gaining work experience. Forty- two percent saw 
their job as what they really wanted and wished to continue. 

The chi-square analysis showed significant differences between the 
three systems on the responses to the item of whether the employment 
was full-time or part-time. An average of 84 percent of those employed 
and responding to the item in Systems A and C were in full-time jobs, 
whereas the corresponding figure for System B wcis 56 percent. When the 
responses for all three rural systems were .combined, it was shown that 
an average of 69 percent of those in the expe'rimental groups who were 
employed were in full-time jobs. 

The response patterns observed on three of the selected items ^ere 
such that they did npt generate frequencies of sufficient size in all 
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TABL-E 19 ■ 
NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS TO" THE FOLLOW-UP 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN THREE RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEf4S 



cpunni 

oLnUUL 

SYSTEM 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


CONTROL GROUP 


STUDENT RESP.AS 

pnPIII A- it TN s DP '/ DF 
rUrULH- - ill - Ur A UP 

TION ■ SAMPLE RESP. SAI^PLE 


STUDENT RESP.AS 

rUrULn it iii tt ur /s ur 

TION SAI-1PLE RESP. SAMPLE 


A 
B 
C 


.. 105 52 33 64 . 
183 92 80 87 
86 43 "27 63 


115 57 23 40 


TOTALS 


374 187 140 75 


11-S-^ 57 23 40 





DROPOUT GkOUP 


TOTAL OF 


ALL GROUPS 


SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


STUDENT 
POPULA- 
TION 


# IN 
SAMPLE 


# OF 
RESP. 


RESP.AS 
% OF 
SAMPLE 


STUDENT 
POPULA- 
TION 


' # IN 
SAMPLE 


# OF 
RESP. 


RESP.AS 
% OF 
SAMPLE 


A^ 


21 


21 


3 


14 


126 


73 


36 


49 


B 


79 


50 


44 


88 


262. 


142 


124 


87 


C 


49 


49 


17 


35 


250 


149 


67 


45 


TOTALS 


■ 149 ■ 


120 


64. 


53 


638 


364 


227 


62 . 



cells to permit use of the chi-square test. However, the responses for 
all three systems were grouped together and reported as aggregate find- 
ings, (a) One of the items sought to determine whether or not the un- 
employed responderlt's were participating in the civilian work labor, forc6. 
Participating in the civilian force was defined as being timployed or 
actively seeking employment. The findings indicated that most of those 
unemployed, particularly the girls, could not be cohside/ed in the 
civilian labor force since they reported they^'/ere not wanting or seek- 
ing employments Or, stated ia different terms, the findings indicated 
that 81 percent of the boys and 46 percent of the girls in the experi- 
mental groups in the rural systems were participating in the*civilian • 
labor force. The unemployment rate of graduates partfcipating in the 
civilian labor force the rural systems can be calculated to be 4 
percent for boys and 14 percent for girls, (b) Another item sought to 
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establish the degree of realism in the stated plans for post-secondary 
education. The findings indicated that an average of 83 percent of 
those in experimental groups in the rural systems who stated they 
planned to continue their education and training had received official 
acceptance into a pos-t-secondary institution, (c) Another *item sought 
to^identify the persons or agencies which were helpful to the students 
in finding their first job after leaving school • The combined results 
for the three rural systems indicated that 52 percent of the experi- 
mental groups relied on contacts through friends and family merribefs 
for locating their first job* School-based sources, including the 
placement coordinators, counselors, vocational teachers, etc., were re- 
ported to be helpfiil by 34 percent. Only 5 percent of the employed 
respondents in the experimental groups reported assistance from the 
State Employment Service. 

B. METROPOLITAN SYSTEM 
1. DESCRIPTION OF SETTING 



a. Geography and Employment 

School system D was a county system which sef^d all urban and 
rural public school students residing in the county. County D encom- 
passed a land area of 1390 square miles and had a total population in 
1970 of approximately 317,000. The county had one large city with a 
metropolitan area population of approximately 260,000 and several small 
incorporated areas of 2700 or less population located 15 to 35 miles 
from the city. *In 1970, 82 percent of the county population was urban 
and less than 3 percent was rural farm* " — 

It has been estimated that at the time of this study the economic 
structure of the metropolitan area of County D included over one-half 
billion dollars invested in diversified industry, including ship- 
building, chemicals, paper and paper products, forest products, cement,, 
roofing, paints, aluminum, oil, aircraft engines, and metals. 

b. School System 

r 

School system D had a total enrollment in 1973-74 of approximately 
66,000 students attending 81 schools. The system had 15 middle schools 
(grades 7 and 8) 'and 15 high -schools. 

In 1972-73, the system began the research and development phase of 
a career education project with a $120,000 grant from Part C, Section 
131(a), of Public Law 90-576. One of tf\e activities of the project was 
to form "occupational cluster cormiittees" made up of coirmunity leaders 
representing each of the fifteen occupational clusters identified by 
USOE. Seven committees were organized in the areas of health, fine arts 
and humanities^ public service, marketing and distribution, agribusiness 
and natural resources, hospitality and recreation, and communication and 
media. The cormiittees worked in the following task areas: (a) identi- 
fication of community resource persons for each occupation in their 
r respective clusters, (b) ^entification and provision of appropriate 
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materials, and (c) identification of observational, hands-on experiences 
and job opportunities in the corrrniunity. In 1972-73, the project was de- 
signed to serve ten schools representing grades 1-12 arranged in feeder 
patterns. In 1973-74, the system continued career education emphasis 
with assistance of a $35,000 grant from Part 0, Section 142(d), of . 
Public Law 90-576 and expanded activities to fifteen schodls serving 
16,000 students and involving over 700 teachers. 

Job placement efforts prior to 1973-74 were limited to the coopera- 
1;ive vocational programs under the supervision of the director of 
vocational education. Placement was in the areas of business and office 
education, distributive education, and industrial cooperative training. 
Other vocational education programs offered during 1973-74 were in the 
areas of health occupations, day trades, and home economics. The first 
area vocational center in the system was opened in mid-year 1973-74. 

The level of funding in System D was calculated to be $685 per 
pupil in 1973-74. A total of 76 percent of the funds were reported to . 
-^afne--frefiM;he--va^4etis state-xtn4- fe d ei^-sowces^- — ■ ' ■ ■ -— 

c. Selection of Experimental and Control Groups 

Local project personnel in System D selected four high schools to 
participate in the placement component of the study. The selected 
schools were also participating in the career education project mentioned 
in the above section. Two of the schools had participated in the 
research and development phase of the career education project in 
1972-73. The 1973-74 enrollments in grades 9-12 in the^schools in the 
placement comppnent were as follows: 

School Enrollment Number of Counselors 



Experimental and -control groups were identified by randomly select- 
ing classroom groups from senior English classes in two of the schools 
and from senior social studies classes in the Qther two schools. One 
experimental and one control group were selected from each high school. 



experimental and^wo control group classes were identified. The five 
experimental claisfooms contained a total of 156 students and the five 
control classrooms* had 157 students in September 1973. 

2. PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 



In the following section the general objectives o/^ the placement 
component are restated, as they. were listed on page 28 of this report, 
follow^ by a discussion of procedures and results that were observed in 
the metropolitan system. 



I 

. II 
III 

-IV 



1106 
1405 
2528 
1473 



1 
2 
5 
2 




above listing) where 'two 
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General Objective No. 1 > To identify state, community, and 
area resourres capable of providing employment or further 
education and training for exiting students. 

The methods for Identifying employment and educational resources in 
the metropolitan system appeared to differ markedly from those developed 
in the rural systems in that relatively more emphasis was placed on 
identifying and working through existing organizations and agencies in 
the city. The methods reported by the placement coordinator in the 
metropolitan system included the following: 

a) Personal visits were made to -major employers. 

b) Continuous" contact was maintained with the Chamber of 
Commerce. In cooperation with the Chamber^ comprehen- 
sive industrial occupational survey was undertaken. 
One of the objectives of the survey was the compilation 

. of job openings and job training information which will 
— be-^va4J^bJe-4Q-tbe--sciKK>4-^ 

c) Improved working relationships were developed with 
governmegt agendas and programs, such as the State Em- 
ployment Service, the Comprehensive Education and 
Training Act, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the National 
Alliance of Businessmen,, etc. A number of summer employ- 
ment slots were identified through these agencies. 

*■ » 

d) Contact was established with community, civic and pro- 
fessional associations for publicizing the placement 
service. 

^ , Two-year post-secondary facilities in County D included two techni- 
cal colleges and one junior college. Another junior college was located 
in ah adjoining county and provided bus service into County D. The size 
of System D and the extent of the two-year post-secondary facilities 
within the area enabled project personnel in System D, more than in any 
other project site, to develop the post-secondary portion of the place- 
ment component. Frior to the present study there had been relatively 
little planning between public school officials and representatives of 
the two-year post-secondary institutions regarding the/)roblems of 
articulation between the levels of programs. 

Procedures for establishing links with two-year post-secondary 
institutions included the following: 

a) A general meeting was held between^ i^c^T "project personnel 
and representatives of the ;EQur two-year post-secondary 
institutions in the area. At^his meeting the* prevailing 
practices by which students move fronrhl^tr school to post- 
secondary- programs, were examined. Specific suggestions 
were made for subsequent actions aime_d at improving arti- 
culation. (Several of these su^ggestTorts were acted upon 

^ and are presented as the following points.) 
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b) Contact persons were identifies in each of the four'post- 
secondary institutions. These persons continued to meet 
at regular intervals with public school representatives 
to plan activities involving the public school system and 
their institutions,, 

c) Informational programs and tours of post-secondary 
facilities were arranged for high school principals and 
counselors. 

d) Subject area teachers in high schools met with teachers 
of corresponding courses at post-secondary institutions 
for the purpose of developing sequence in instructional, 
efforts. 

e) Arrangements were made for high school students to tour 
area post-secondary institutions on a more comprehensive 
basis. 



f ) Arrangements were made for post-secondary personnel to 
serve as resource persons irf local high schools. 

General Objective No. 2 . To develop a system for identify- 
i^ng potential dropouts. 

General objective number two did not receive special emphasis from 
project personnel in System D because the Pupil Personnel Division of 
the administration of the school system was reported to be actively in- 
volved in services to potential dropouts. 

General Objective No. 3 . To identify the placement needs 
and interests of exiting students. 

u 

In identifying the placement needs arid interests of exiting students, 
the placement coordinator in the metropolitan system functioned primarily 
to pull together the available data on students as it pertained to place- 
ment Interests. Counselors in System D regularly administered vocational 
aptitude tests and interest inventories to the students. The results 
were made available to the placement coordinator. In addition^ teachers 
in the project schools assisted in surveying students for career 
interests. Counselors and vocational counselors assisted in identifying 
students^ith particular career interests. The placement coordinator 
developed suitable forms for recording .the expressed career interests 
and relatefg information from the students. , , 

General Objective No. 4 . TeT^develop procedures for inter- 
meshing students' placement interests with state, community, 
or area resources. 

"One aspect of intermeshing students* placement interests and the 
available resources which the metropolitan system was able to emphasize 
<1nvolved the use of community resources in the project activities. As 
a result of the extensive efforts of the local project personnel to gain 
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support fl^ the placement program aiflSng the business conmunity, business 
and industry representatives were very coo|ierative in serving as class- 
room resource persons and in arranging tout^^of their facilities. The 
pT-acement coordinator reported that the "occupational cluster coimittees" 
were an especially effective vehicle for involving the conmunity re- 
sources.^ The cluster committees were begun in an earlier career educa- 
tion project and were later extended to all fifteen occupational 
■ clusters. A variety of input came from the community resources. In 
some instances personnel representatives made multiple presentations 
over a period of three days to small groups of seniors in each of tbe 
project schools. Teachers in the project schools wt-e. given extensive 
tours of a number of firms in the city. A number of businesses provided 
organized observational experiences for interissted students.. 

The placement coordinator usOally worked directly with the class- 
room teachers in the experimental groups in arranging for or providing 
pre-employment information. Pre-employment preparation included parti- 
cipation in discussions dealing with appropriate dress, poise and 
personal appearance, completion of a va_rie.ty_-0_f application fo-rms, pre- 
paration of resumes, and participation in simulated intervi^s. Students 
who wanted assistance in placement were referred to the placement 
coordinator. The coordinator arranged interviews for the student with 
prospective employers. The student usually was expected to arrange his 
own ti^ansportation to the interview. 

The placement coordinator in System D provided the following 
summary of students from the experimental groups who were placed in jobs 
or observational experiences. 




1 student taught music in a private school. 
4 students did clerical work at the County Board of Health 
20 students were placed on "call out" basis for a food 

catering service. 
19 students were involved in observational experiences in 
such areas as nursing, physical therapy, lab technology, 
day care centers, traveling sales representative, and 
archeological expeditions. 
40 post-secondary observational experiences were provided 
for those students requesting placement in 4-year 
institutions. ' 
.15 students were placed /or observation in an area technical 
college. Here each Student was paired with another 
student for observational experiences in an area of his 
choice. Students observed in drafting, electronics, 
practical electricity, and diesel mechanics. 

In addition, approximately 75 students received assistance from the 
placement. coordinator in making plans for post-secondary education. It 
should also be pointed out that many teachers who were not in the pro- 
ject groups requested assistance from the placement coordinator in 
arranging for resource persons or observational experiences for students 
in their classes. The placement coordinator responded to the requests 
from these teachers. Thus, the total number of teachers and studentSv.-^^ 
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benefiting from the project in System D was much larger than appears in 
the summaries that have been presented in this report. 

General Objective No. 5 . To develop procedures and appropriate 
instrumentation for accounting for and following up all 
students who exit the school system. 

The general procedure for conducting the follow-up in System D was 
the same as was reported for the rural systems.^ 

The process of random selection of students to be included in the 
follow-up sample resulted in 71 experimental group, 82 control group, 
and 50 dropout group students being identified. The number of respon- 
dents and the response rate of each group are summarized as follows: 



Number in Number of Rate of 

Sample Respondents Response 

Experimental Group 71 53 75% 

Control Group 82 48 59% 

Dropout Group 50 29 58% 



The placement coordinator in System D used a combination of the 
mailed questionnaire and telephone contact to collect the follow-up data. 
The questionnaire was mailed with a stamped return envelope enclosed. 
'However, the initial rate of response was less than 25 percent. Attempts 
were made to contact the non-respondents by telephone which brought the 
average response rate for all students up to about 64 percent. The^ 
placement coordinator in the metropolitan system reported that a major 
problem in conducting the follow-up study was not being able to reach the 
students through the addresses and phone numbers appearing in the school 
records. " * 

The responses from the experimental and control groups were analyzed 
through a series of chi-square tests of independent samples. The same 
items were compared as were examined in the report on the rural systems. 
On the items selected for comparison there were no significant differences 
between the experimental and control . groups. 

The responses of the experimental group and control group were com- 
bined in order to present a description of selected characteristics of 
students in the project in the metropolitan system approximately two 
months after graduation. Among the findings were the following: 

a) Only about 38 percent of the two groups were employed; 
another 32 percent indicated they were not employed but 
wanting ajid looking for employment,. The male unemploy- 
ment rate among the respondents in the civilian labor 
force was 28 percent while the rate for females was '68 
percent. As was found in the rural systems, the rate 



^See page 43 for a description of tile general procedure. 
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of female participation in the civilian labor force was 
much lower than the male participation rate, 57 percent 
compared to 83 percent. 

b) Among the graduates who were employed, 62 percent sc^id 
- they had gotten their job through the help of a friend 
or family member. All school related sources, includ- 
ing counselors, vocational teachers, the placement 
coordinator, etc., were reported to be helpful by 21 
percent of the employed respondents. The State Employ- 
ment Service was not cited as a source of help by any 
of the employed respondents in the metropolitan system. 

C. MEDIUM-SIZED CITY SYSTEM 

1. DESCRIPTION OF SETTING 

a. Geography and Employment 



The city served by school system E was located in the extreme 
northeast corner of County E next to the Alabama-Georgia state boundry. 
A larger city and a military reservation were located immediately across 
the state line in Georgia. While the city served by school system E had 
a 1970 population of 25,000, the entire metropolitan area comprised by 
the two cities and the military installation had a total population of 
approximately 203,000. Unemployment in the metropolitan area in 1973 
was among the lowest in the state. The' area had a number of light manu- 
facturing industries including textiles, food and food related product*, 
brick and tile products, and paper products. Many of the .firms had had 
major expansions in recent years. 

b. School System 

School system E had one high school for- the entire city. Grades 
9 and 10 were located on one campus, while grades 11 and 12 were located 
across town on another campus. The enrollments in grades 9-12 were as 
follows in 1973-74. 



School 


Grade 


Enrollment 


I 


9 


515 


I 


10 


490 


II 


11 


551 


II 


12 


368 



There were two full-time counselors working at each of the cam- 
puses. 

Career education activities in System E began in 1972-73 when the ' 
system participated in a pilot project through Part C, Section 13J(a), 
of Public Law 90-576. .The system received a grant of $77,115 to develop 
career education programs for grades 1-8. The project was continued in 
1973-74 with the assistance of a $25,000 grant from Part D, Section 142(d), 
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of Public Law 90-576. During both school years sthool personnel made 
intensive efforts to identify persons and facilities in the community 
that could contribute to career exploration experiences in grades 1-8. 
Field trips were very numerous for teachers as well as for students. 

Job placement activities prior to 1973-74 included four cooperative 
education programs in the areas of business and office education, 
distributive education, trade and industrial education, and vocational 
home economics* Four instructors and approximately 150 students were 
involved in cooperative education programs in 1972-73. Two other pro- 
grams, a work-study program for economically disadvantaged students who • 
needed extra income and a work-experience program for students who wanted 
to work in the business community, were supervised by a part-time 
coordinator and involved about 40 students. Another option for students 
interested in work was a "work-exploratory" program in which students 
spent 2 Hours per day in a non-remunerative position gaining observa^- 
' tional and participatory experiences in a job of their choice. All of 
the various work and placement options were available to students during 

th e 1973- 74 year. The individual who served as 4)1 acement coordinator in 

""-Syste m ^ irr i:h' e p la cement^mponent^t^f^^bhe^^ wa s - - 

closely involved in the career education and placement activities of the 
previous years. 

There was no secondary area vocational center in the city. Post-^ 
se^on^ary opportunities included a new community college which opened in 
mld^year 1973-74, a technical college within 30 miles of the city, and 
an out-of-state vocational-technical school in neighboring Georgia. 

According to September 1973 enrollment figures provided by .the 
Alabama State Department of Education and the total school revenues re- 
ported by project personnel, the per pupil expenditure in System E was 
$582* Federal and state sources were reported to account for 73 percent 
of school revenues. 

c. Selection of Experimental and Control Groups 

In System E students are assigned to classes by computer scheduling. 
Thas, it was assumed by local project personnel that all classes repre- 
sented heterogeneous random groupings of students. Experimental and 
control groups were identified from senior social studies classes. The 
experimental group was composed of four classes met by one social studies 
teacher and consisted of 105 students. This teacher worked closely with 
the placement coordinator in providing occupational and other pre-^, 
employment information to the students. The control group was composed 
of five classes met by a different social studies teacher and consisted 
of 154 students. The control group did not receive any instruction 
specifically , related to jpb preparation during their social studies 
cla'sses. It can be expected, however, that in a relatively small school, 
such as the project school in System E, there would be a fairly high 
level of informal student interaction, producing a degree of contamina- 
tion between the experimental and control groups. 




2. PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 



In the following section the genera"! objectives are restated as 
they were listed on page 28 of this report, followed by a discussion 
of the procedures that were developed'and the results that were obtain- 
ed in the medium-sized city system. 

General Objective No. 1 . To identify state, community, and 
area resources capable of providing employment or further 
education and training for exiting students. 



The identification of employment and educational resources in 
System E during the project reporting period was more or less a continu- 
ation of the intens ive e fforts begun as part of the career, education 
project during tfya-lJTWfxrtis year. The contacts made by the placement 
coordinator wheif he served Tn the system as a counselor and distributive 
education teacher were also valuable for the placement component of the 
project reported herein. The placement coordinator repor;ted that he 
beUeYed:conjymQULJ^ 

were Lhe most effemveinscms of locating part-time and full-time places 
f9r student employment. In his words, this effort is a "time consuming 
pubylic relations effort but a very necessary one." 

The placement coordinator had developed and maintained good working 
relationships with the vocational cooperative coordinators and other 
teachers. All of these people assisted in identifying employment 
opportunities and in making placement, referrals. 

The placement coordinator in System E utilized an advisory committee 
to a greater extent than did any of the other sites in the placement com- 
ponent. Methods which worked well in forming and working with the 
advisory committee included the following point<;: 

coordinator identified and contacted prospective members. 
Eleven members were chosen to achieve a balance of 
^ industry, business, racial composition, male and female ^ 
representation, and occupational clusters. 

— local superintendent of education sent official letter' 
to 6ach^person appointing him to the committee. 

— at the first meeting a-chairmart, co-chairman, and recorder / 
were elected. "^Placement coordinator oriented the 
committee as to its responsibilities, project objectives, 
and anticipated problem' areas in the placement Service. 

-- meetings were scheduled for every 2 weeks, at the 
committee's suggestion. 

— meetings were in the school board office, 
meetings were held to one hour. 
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— minutes of the .previous meeting were mailed out just 
prtor to the next meeting for the purpose of bringing 
members up to date and remind them of the next meeting- 

At the end of the project reporting period the advisory committee 
d^eveloped two reports: (a) a list of suggestions for students in seek- 
ing a job, and (b) a resolution to the local superintendent of education 
supporting the concept of school-based placement services and offering 
suggestions for'long range and immediate goals. 

The placement coordinator in System E suggested that inviting a 
person from the locail office of the State Employment Service to be a 
member of the advisory committee can be particularly helpful to a 
school-based placement service. The experience of System E indicated 
that by this technique the objectives of the school-based placement 
service carf become clearly understood by the local State Employment 
Service and the various services of the State Employment Service can 
^ become readily available to high school students and graduates. 

Geniral Objective No> 2 . ^To develop a system foir^deffitfyTng" ^ 
potential dropouts. 

The procedures developed in System E for identifying potential drop- 
outs involved the same basic approach as was reported for the rural 
systems, that is, reliance on the classroom teachers to identify the 
dropout prone individuals. 1 The placement coordinator reported that he 
was not able to counsel with all students in the process of dropping out 
but felt that this, is an important procedure toward which future efforts 
will be directed. , The coordinator also reported that the addresses and 
phone numbers appearing in school records are especially prone to 
inaccuracies for students who eventually dropout. If an exit interview 
is not completed before the student drops out it is very difficult to 
reestablish contact. In order to apprise the student of options avail- 
ab:ie to him, including the services of the school placement coordinator, 
the exit interview appears to be of special significance. 

General Objective No, 3 . to identify the placement needs and 
. ^ interests of exiting students 

The following techniques were used in System E to tdfentify the 
placement needs and interests of students; 

a) A placement file was set up for each student in the project. 

if ' 

b) Early in the school year general orientations were presented 
to classroom size groups of students. , ,r 

c) A career interest survey card, developed by and available 
through the Explorer Scouts, was completed by the students. 

ISee pages 39-42 for a complete description of the procedures developed 
by the rural systems relative to identifying dropouts. 
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d) Other standardized instruments were administered, such as 
the Kuder Interest Inventory, Geist Picture Interest In- 
ventory, Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery, or 
others as part of the counseling and testing program of 
the school . 

» 

e) Students in the experimental group were exposed to a career 
exploratory unit by the teacher and then asked to select 
one occupation and write a report on it. 

f) Individual conferences were held by the placement coordi- 
nator, -counselors, and the experimental group teacher to 
interpret all test results. 

g) Students who were* identified as undecided about a job and 
with no plans for further education were referred to the 
State Employment Service where they were administered the 
General Aptityde Test Battery and counseled by the State 
Employment Service counselor. 

General Objective No. 4 . To develop procedures for inter- 

Tieshing students' placement interests with state, community, ^ 

or area resources. 

The procedures developed in System E for intermeshing the interests 
of students with the available resources wtre ^^^-dlar to those observed 
in the other sites, including field trips to technical institutes and 
colleges, Qareer.and college days sponsored by the school, and individual 
counseling sessions. 

One procedure which System E developed more thoroughly than any of 
the other systems participating in the placement component was the 
various programs by which students could gain on-the-job experience. 
Application foms were designed to allow students to apply for one of 
the programs. The various programs, which have been described earlier 
in this report, had the following enrollments during the project year: 

Work experience 80 

Work exploratory 6 

, Work study 31 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 85 



Total 202 

Employers or supervisors rated the students' performance once 
during each grading period on^ forms desj5ned by the. school. _ I n_jidditi„on 
1:0 file students placed during the school year^there were 52 placed in 
part-time employment during the sumner, plus those referred to the State 
Employment Service for Neighborhood Youth Corps suiUDer jobs. The number 
of job placements reported here were for students who were not seniors. 
Placement of graduates Is reported in a later section. 
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being employed or seeing employment, was 76 percent in 
the experimental group and 82 percent in the control 
group. The unemployment rate of respondents participating 
in the civilian labor force was 13 percent and 12 percent 
for males and females, respectively, in the experimental 
group and 22 percent and 40 percent for males and females, 
respectively, in the control group. 

b) Significantlyunore of the experimental group had made 
plans and acted on the plans for enrolling in some type of 
post-secondary training or education. 

c) The sources of help in locating a job after graduation did 

" not differ significantly between the experimental and' ^ 
control groups. About 27 percent of both groups said 
assistance came through friends and family members. About 
33 percent reported assistance from a school source, such 
as the placement coordinator, counselor, etc. About 40 
percent of the respondents indicated that some "other" 
source was helpful. It appeared that by "other" source the 
student usually meant his own self-application. Eleven 
percent reported some assistance from the State Employment 
Service. The coordinator believed that the relatively high 
number indicating self-application should be interpreted 
cautiously, since it may be an anomaly associated with the 
niethod of collecting the data. 
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General Objective No. 5 » To develop procedures and appro- 
priate instrumentation for accounting for and following up 
all students who exit the school system. 

The general procedure for conducting the follow^mj^ System E 
was the same as was reported for the rural systems. 1 

Early in the 1973-74 year, the placement coordinator and 
counselors in System E conducted a follow-up of the previous year's 
graduates. A letter was sent to the graduates asking them to return 
an enclosed, stamped reply post card. Approximately 30 percent re- 
sponded. Disappointed by the low response rate, the team decided to 
rely on a telephone follow-up for the project activities. At the time 
of the project follow-up survey, the coordinator and a clerical aid 
attempted to phone all students that had been identified in the 
selected Samples. For those students without phones, a letter was 
mailed requesting the student to call the school. About 25 percent of 
those without phones contacted the school. 

Drawing the 50 percent randonv samples, as' described earlier in 
this report, resulted in 49 experimental group students, 76 control 
group students, and 51 dropout students being selected for follow-up 
data collection. The number of respondents and the rate of response 
for System E are summarized below. It can be calculated that an over- 
all rate of response of 84 percent was achieved through the telephone 
survey technique. 

Number in Number of ' Rate of 
Sample Respondents Response 

Experimental Group 49 42 86% 

Control Group 76 65 86% 

Dropout Group 51 40 78% 

A series of chi -square tests of independent samples was conducted 
on the responses to the experimental and control groups to selected 
items on the follow-up questionnaire to determine whether or not there 
were significant differences between the -two groups. 2 The findings 
included: 



a) In the experimental group 67 percent were employed as com- 
pared to 55 percent of. the control group; however, the 
difference was not statistically significant. Sixty per- 
cent of the females in the experimental group and 51 per- 
cent in the control group were employed, which was much 
higher th an in any of the other project sites. The per- 
centage of females "in the control group seeking employment 
was 34 percent, compared to 8 percent in the experimental 
group. Participation in the civilian labor force, that i$. 



ISee page 43 for a description of the general procedure. 
^See Appendix I for a sample of the questionnaire. 
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IIL SUftlARY OF PROBLEMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

The coordinators in the five school systems in the placement com- 
ponent identified a number of problems which affected the development 
of the school -based placement service. Some of thfi problems ctted 
appear to have broad application while some may have been peculiar to 
the current project sites during the reporting pe^od. 

1. Late starting date . Placement coordinators were not employ- 
ed for the project until September 1, and in one system nbt 
until mid-October. Class schedules had been set up and \ 
teachers were not familiar with the placement concept. Soma 
teachers were reluctant to replan their programs. x 

2. Class schepluling precluded work experience in some cases . 
Class and school bus schedules were not always compatible 
with the needs of students to gain work experience. In at 
least one' system in the placement component, the school day 
scheilule was such that a student never had a period of time 
free at the same time each day. Thus, it was impossible to 
enter into cooperative vocational programs or take a part- 
time job involving school release time. 

3. Competition for jobs between city and county school systems . 
In areas where city school systems have been formed in the 
midst of a county system, the coordinators experienced some 
difficulty in finding jobs for the county students. It 
seemed that some employers had long standing arrangements 
with vocational teachers from the city systems and did not 
wish to jeopardize the relationship, or in some cases, could 
not afford to hire additional student labor. 

4. Rural students live too far from major business areas . Some ' 
rural students may reside as much as 30 miles from a pro- 
spective job. Traveling time, even if a car is available, 
may be prohibitive for a high school student on a part-time 
job. 

5. Transportation problems for lower income students . Students 
from lower income families, in the city and especially in 
thfe rural areas, frequently cannot accept part-time employ- 
ment simply because they lack transportation. 

6* JobjossiMliiles^^ 

Coordinators in the placement component visited many empl oyers 
early in the schooKyear and identified job prospects for the 
following June graduates. In many cases the employers were 
reasonably firm in their hiring expectations. However, 
because of the general tightening of the economy they could 
not hire graduates in June. 
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Return rate of mailed questionnaires too low . School 
systems in the placement component did not achieve a 
mailed return rate of over 30 percent on the follow-up 
questionnaires. The higher total response rates re- 
ported by some systems were the, result of personal 
interviews or telephone surveys, both of which are time 
consuming methods • 

More efficient counseling methods needed . All of the 
systems participating in the placement component utilized 
individual counseling, frequently at two or more sessions, 
with students in the experimental groups. While this 
method appeared to be effective in the project, it does 
not^appear to be a realistic method for all schools, given 
the staffing constraints faced by most systems. 

Methods for increasing the student's awareness of his 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities need more attention . 
Placement coordinators and counselors in the current pro- 
ject relied heavily on various standardized tests, 
accompanied by counseling sessions, to assess the students* 
placement ^interests and needs. Aside from the time factor 
inherent in this method, there was evidence that some 
students did not take the testing seriously and even were 
antagonistic to the tests. 

Administrative procedures and poorly kept school wgcords 
sometimes hinder work with potential and actual dropouts . 
Nearly all coordinators reported that the methods used in 
their systems for reporting absenteeism, withdrawals, or 
other changes in students* status were slow and inaccurate. 
Students transferring to another system were sometimes re- 
ported as dropouts, and vice versa. Potential dropout 
students became actual dropouts and contact was lost before 
;the coordinator could determine if job placement was in the 
best interest of the student. Incomplete or incorrect 
addresses in school records complicated the follow-up pro- 
cedures. 

; 

No Satisfactory infomation storage and retrieval system 
developed . Methods utilized by .the placement' Coordinators 
for recording information on job possibilities and student 
placement interests appeared to be satisfactory for the 
current project reporting period. However, it was recognized 
by alV project personnel that as the placement and follow-up 
service grows-, one of the important needs will be an 
efficient system for storing, retrieving, and updating 
employer and student information^ 

The problem of image . In spite of the recent and widespread 
interest in career education and placement, many parents and 
teachers appeared to present the 4-year college and the white 
collar job as the only "worthy" goals. Technical jobs, high 
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salaries notwithstanding, are given little consideration 
and continue to hold a poor image in the minds of some 
parents anU teachers • 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND "SPIN OFF" RESULTS • 

In the following section the general conclusions and recommendations 
of 'the placement coordinators are summarized. These recommendations are 
in addition to the specific procedures which were reported in the 
Procedures and Results sections*. Following the recommendations of the 
coordinators is a listing of other longer-range developments, termed 
"spin-off" results, whicb the state project staff saw as eminating from 
the placement component. 

1. RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PLACEMENT COORDINATORS 

a) The State Employment Service should develop and coordinate 
a "student oriented job bank" to supplement the present 
job bank. Each county representative of the State Employ- 
ment Service, in cooperation with the state office, should 
establish a county-wide student oriented job bank. This 
job bank would include listings from county employers who 
have openings specifically for students and recent graduates, 
also listings of federal and state programs that could pro- 
vide jobs for students. This listing would be available to 
school placement coordinators for counseling purposes. The 
State Employment Service would serve as a resource agency 
for additional counseling, 'testing, and placement. 

b) A school-based placement service should be administered from 
a central office which encompasses all exiting students 
within a county, a metropolitan area, or other definable 
commuter area. Or conversely, each school system, for example 
each city system and the county system Ivithin a given county, 
should not attempt to establish an autonomous placement 
service, since this would lead to needless duplication of 
efforts, A somewha^ centralized system may require the 
cooperation of two or more school systems- and a sharing in 
the financial support of the placement service. 

c) Students should be involved in setting up and operating a job 
placement service. 

d) A comprehensive school-based placement service should attempt 
tOvfind satisfactory placement for 100 percent of the exiting 
students, but should take special interest in determining how 
part-time employment may serve non-goal oriented students. 

I^^lacement persontiel should be hired on a 12-month basis. A 
system contemplating a placement service should begin well in 
advance of the opening date of school in order to achieve 
maximum student and teacher orientation and involvement. 



f) Close contact should be maintained between the placement 
coordinator and prospective employers in order to identify 
job openings as they become available. Students expecting 

% to graduate in June should be placed and working, if 

possible, before June in order to reduce. the large number 
of students entering the job market at one time. 

g) School systems expecting to collect valid dati through 
follow-up of their graduates must utilize various incentives 
to increase the respond rate to a mailed questionnaire. In 

\^ most school systems the total number of graduates will be 
relatively small in any one year, so it becomes crucial to 
the validity of the data to achieve a high response rate. 

« 

h) Group counseling and more placement related counseling by 
classroom teachers should be utilized. Also, methods in 
addttion to standardized tests are needed to assist students 
In developing self-awareness of their aptitudes, inter§sts, 
and abilities. 

i) A school system esjtablishing a comprehensive placement and 
follow-up system /should define its objectives in measurable 
terms and shouldi delineate the duties of school system 
personnel involved in placement activities. 

j) School systems should employScounselors or other teachers 
during the summer to do follo^up of dropouts. During the 
follow-up phase of the placement component it was found that 
parents of dropouts were pleased that the school "cared" 
about their children even after the children had left school. 
In addition to possibly assisting the dropouts in making ad- 
justment to a work situation, contact with them and their 
families can be a good source of improved public relations 
for the school system. 

k) Data from follow-up studies of students should be made avail- 
able to school system curriculum planners for consideration ' 
in curriculum revision. 



2. "SPIN-OFF" RESULTS 



This document is intended to describe the methods developed in five 
project sites in the placement component during a 12-month period. How- 
ever, as the project progressed a rtumber of other developments occured 
and continued to occur as direct results of the project. These results 
have been termed "spin-off" results and include the following: 




a) 



Interest in a state-wide py<)gram for school-based placement 
services is-g^Qwing. DuringNthe project year the Research 
Coordinating Un]t of the Division of Vocational Education 
and Conmunity Colleges, Alabama State Department of Education, 
hosted two state-wide planning i^essions in which representatives 
of secondary and post-secondary schools and representatives of 
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business and labor discussed" the"1^ea~of~a~compr^^ ^ 
placement service and thp form it might take in Alabama 
schools. At the, time of the writing of this report a 
committee from those who have participated in the planning 
sessions is working with the Alabama Association of School 
Administrators to- publicize and g^insupport for a state- * 
wide school -based placement service7>. 



b) Twenty-six school systems submitted proposal s*to the 
Research Coordinating Unit for developing school-based 
placement programs in 1974-75 with assistance of funds 
from Section 142(d) of Part D of Public Law 90-576. A 
total of six proposals were funded, three from systems 
that had participated in the placement component and 
three new sites. One of those funded was for a cooper- 
ative venture in which a county system from the placement 
component secured the cooperation of the two city school 
systems within the county in forming a county-wide 
placement service. 

c) The state project staff and several local placement 
coordinators presented a program on placement services at 
the annual summer conference for vocational counselors. 

d) Local placement coordinators have served as resource 
persons at state-wide workshops for counselors studying 
how counselors can assist in placement activities. 

e) More interest in career education was generated throughout 
the rural systems. The project served to pull together 
artd coordinate efforts of individual teachers. "Career 
Education committees*' were formed in several schools with 
assistance from, the placement coordinators. 

f) Several systems revised their procedures for keeping 
attendance and dropout^cords. 

g,) Two systems provided funds to send one or more of their 
counselors to a training course at the University of 
Alabama to become qualified to administer and interpret 
'the General Aptitude Test Battery (6ATB). Testing 
materials for the 6ATB were purchased by one system. 



There were certain constraints under which the placement component 
was implemented which limit the generalization of findings. Any attempt 
to generalize the findings or apply the methods described in this report 
should give consideration to the following limitations. 

1. A number of limitations are related to the time frame for project 
.activities as set forth and approved in the amended application. 




C. LIMITATIONS OF PLACEMENT COMPONENT FINDINGS 
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a) All methods and procedures that have been reported were 
the results of efforts occurring in one school year and 
the following summer* Since the subjects for the place- v 
metrt^component activities were primarily graduating 
seniors, there was, in effect, opportunity for only one 
experimental trial. It seems entirely reasonable to 
expect that second, third, or more trials, that is second, 
third, or more project years, would have resulted in some- 
what different techniques, or at least provided some 
validation of the techniques developed during the initial 
trial. The techniques reported from this project can be 
interpreted no further than methodologies th^t appeared 

to be effective in selected school sysLems during the 
first year of establishing a placement service where nothing 
similar had existed before. 

b) The time frame of the project produced a very serious 
limitation on the general izabil ity of follow-up procedures. 
Within the project time frame, follow-up data had to be 
collected prior/to September. Thus, the data reflect 
summer activities, including employment for some and vaca- 
tioning for others who were planning further education in 
the fall, and can provide little indication of a student's 
transition from school into permanent employment. The 
follow-up instrument was designed specifically to gather 

A data under these circumstances and is not recommended for 
^ general use without modification. 

c) Potential dropout identification assumed a narrow definition 
in the study. In most project sites the identification was . 
the subjecbvive judgements of classroom teachers in grades 
9-12, aided In some systems by a list of characteristics 
assumed to be associated with dropping out. This method 
generated lists of names of students whom the placement 
coordinators continued to work with throughout the project. 
The specific limitations in the reported procedures for 
identifying potential dropouts include: 

—there was not enough time nor a satisfactory control 
group to establish the validity of a teacher's 
judgement of whether or not a student would eventually 
become a dropout. 

—the only dropout prevention activities studies in the ^ 
project were those of the project coordinators with 
students approaching or past the maximum compulsory 
attendance age. Identification and prevention work 
at an earlier age were not studied. 

The procedures described in this report for potential dropout 
identification should be interpreted as methods which appeared 
to be effective for identifying certain students who may 
benefit from part-time .employment. 
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2. The designations of "experimental'* and "controV groups were not 
appropriate in the placement settings. It was impractical to 
maintain true experimental conditions in the placement sites, 
given the objectives of the placement component. The success of a 
placement service depends directly on its being known and utilized.' 

^To create a true control group within a school system attempting to 
\ establish 5( comprehensive placement service is hardly tenable. A 
J post-facto analysis reveals that the use of contro^l groups in the 
y placement component was incongruent with the ob^e^'tives of the 
project. 

3. The procedures that were developed for recording information from 
students and from employers may be applicable only to systems- in 
the early phases of establishing a school-based placement service. 
A permanent placement service serving large numbers of students 
will have to utilize modern information processing systems. The 
project reported herein did not address itself to developing a 
computerized data storage and retrieval system. 

D. PLACEMENT COMPONENT COSTS 

In the placement component of the project reported herein, the costs 
in each of the participating school systems consisted of salary for the 
placement coordinator, travel for the placement coordinator, plus a 
portion of the time from re^lar duties by the local project director 
and one or more counselors or teachers. 

The coordinator's 12-month salary in all systems was $12,000, plus 
benefits. Travel expense was calculated at the rate of 12 cents per 
mile. The average number of miles traveled per month ranged from 208 in 
the metrvopolitan system to 619 in one of the rural systems. The overall 
per month average for all five systems was 350 miles. The three rural 
systems had the highest travel requirements; together they averaged 431 
miles per month. Thus, it may be calculated that at 12 cents per mile, 
the average annual travel cost for wi thin-system travel was $504, with a 
range from $300 to $891.1 

The contracts between the participating school systems and the 
Alabama State Department of Education specified that each system would 
provide a total equivalent of fifteen work-days of administrator time 
and twenty-six work-days of counselor time to project activities. In 
estimating the cost of administrator time for project activities, an 
estimated average annual salary figure of $20,000 was used, since the 
administrators serving the local projects held various posi*4ons within 
the administrative structure of the local systems. It was assumed that 
admln-istrator-s were employed for 52 weeks, five days per week, or 2u 
total of 260 days per year. Fifteen work-days can be calculated to 
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^The travel requirements cited represent travel wi^Jiin the school system 
boundaries. Out-of-system travel, including transportation and per diem 
expenses for local project personnel to attend project related confer- 
ences, are not included in these calculations. 
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represent an .Input of approximately $1154 from an administrator. 

In estimating the financial value of the twenty-six work-days from 
counselors, an annual salary figure of $14,500 and a ten-month, or 220 
day, period of service were assumed. On this basis it can be calculated 
that the twenty-six work-days from counselors represented a contributiori 
of approximately $1714 to project activities. 

The average annual costs for each project site in the placement 
component may be summarized as follows: 

Salary of placement coordinator $12,000 - 

Benefits (16% of salary) 1,920 
Average travel cost for 

in-system travel 0 .12 ^ 504 

TOTAL $14,424 

Estimated annual cost of administrator and counselor time: 

Administrator (15 work-days) $ 1,154 

Counselors (26 work-days) 1,714 

TOTAL $2,868 

The amount of time which admTrTistrators, counselors, and teachers 
devoted to project activities was reported to the state project staff at 
the close of each month. The amounts of time reported, particularly from 
counselors, exceeded the amounts suggested. in the contracts in all 
project sites. * * 

It is recognized that the cost figures that have been presented re- 
present only surface costs. The expenses for supplies, .materials, office 
space, secretarial services, and so forth for the placement activities 
were absorbed by thejocal systems. The amount of time contributed by 
classroom teachers was difficult to (locument.but represented a substantial 
contribution to the success of the placement component. 

f 
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APPENDIX A 

SELECTED SECTIONS OF AMENDED APPLICATION 



SITE IDENTIFICATION ' 

The project wi.ll be directed toward ten specific sites 
selected for their ongoing and projected commitments to the career 
education concept and for their respective unique differences so 
that the impact of the programs and materials developed may take 
on more significance. Five sites will devote their efforts toward 
the career exploration component and five toward the placement and 
follow-up component. These two project components are described 
below. 

The ten sites were selected on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

" . For the Exploration Component 

1. Commitment to the career education concept; ^ >*==*^ - 

2* Community resources are identified and made available; 

3* The activities planned are school centered; 

4, The numbers of students and teachers to be involved are suf- 
ficient to insure the relative success of the endeavor; 

5* The exploration experiences are planned consistent with real- 
istic career opportunities relative to community and surrounding 
areas; . ^ 

6. A variety Of careers are explored during the duration of the 
project; 

7. Provisions are incorporated in the exploration plan for inte- 
grating the exploratory activities with other ongoing, schooV 
experiences; 

8. The exploration plan is not limited to a single place or pro- ^ 
gram within the school^, f 

a. Career guidance activities are. planned as a part of the program; 
and 

10. - Exploration activities planned are appropriate tor each grade 
level represented and both sexes* 

For the Placement Component ' 

I. A mathqd for identifying and cataloguing. potential school 

leavers' is included; 
'2* Evidence is presented that some type follow-up instrumentation 

^ has been developed or is being developed; 
3- The numbers orTtulims7"couns^^roTS md^tea^ 

are sufficient to insure the relative success of the endeavor; 
4* The ^placement activities are planned consister>t with realistic 

employment and post-secondary ^education .opportunities relative 

to the community and surrounding areas;^ 
5* Orientation is provided for each exiting student during the 

placement function pertaining to subsequent follow-up activities 
6- The placement methbdology and the follow-up technique is 

^ . - -69: 83 - - 
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adequately described; 

7. Provisions are incorporated in the placement function for cor- 
relating an exiting student's level of achievement, degree of 
training, areas of interest, and aptitudes with available em- 
ployment and post-secondary education opportunities; 

8. The follow-up technique described is realistic in terms of time 
and economic requirements; 

9. Guidance and counseling activities are planned as an integral 
part of the program; and 

10. The placement component is not fsolated at a single school or 
facility and is coordinated at the system level. 

FOCUS OF PROJECTS 

The project will focus on programs at the junior high or middle 
school level designed to provide career orientation and meaninaful 
exploratory experiences for students. *^ 

Scope of Work 

1. Determination of all available community or area resources 
capable of providing specific or a v.ariety of career explora- 
tory experiences for junior high school children enrolled in 
the public schools of the State of Alabamaf 

2. Development of al ternati ve ^nethodologies whereby these resources 
can best be utilized in an instructional setting for the great- 
est benefit of the largest number of students; 

3. Implementation of the most -promising of these alternative 
methodologies in carefully controlled instructional settings; 

4. Determinatioa of the relative worth of each alternative 
methodology in. providing an individual student with a broad 

. based^ program of. career exploration at the junior high school. 

Another focus of the project will* be programs designed to 
insure the placement of all^ exiting students in either: (a) a job, 
(b) a post-secondary occupational program, or (c) a baccalaureate 
program. 

Scope of Work 

1. Development of a system for Identifying and cataloguing poten- 
tial school leavers; 

2. Development of follow-up instrumentation for all exiting students 
with emphasis placed on grades 7-12. 

3. Development and testing in several school settings a. comprehen- 
sive placement program providing for the placement of every 
exiting student in a job, a post-secondary occupational program, 
or a baccalaureate program. 

4. Determination of State, community, and area resources capable of 
providing specific:, or a variety of employment opportunities for 
potential school leavers; 
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5. Determi/iation of state, cormiunlty, and area resources capable 
of providing specific or a variety bf post-secondary and/or 
baccalaureate opportunities for potential school leavers; 

6* Development of alternative methodologies whereby these re- 
sources can be intermeshed with school leavers* identified 
competencies and abilities; 

7. Implementation of the most promising of these alternative 
methodologies in carefully controlled settings; and 

8. Determination of the relative worth of each alternative metho- 
dology in providing an individual student with a realistic 
placement upon leaving the school setting. 



D. MEETING R&D, COST/TRANSPORTABILITY, AND COMPREHENSIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS 



Selected students involved in each of the project components 
will be carefully measured both pre and post to determine what 
changes have taken place as a result of participation in the various 
project activities. During the early months of the project (June 
1973 to September 1973) the required instrumentation for measuring 
the appropriate student outcomes will be selected or developed, 
validated, and approved for administration. Appropriate statistical 
techniques will be utilized to analyze the data. Process evalua- 
tions* will be designed in such a way as to provide the necessary 
techniques whereby program revisions can be made at appropriate 
intervals. • 



Each component will be conducted in such a way as to cqllect 
and analyze all financial data required to complete that component 
so that potential transportability can be meaningfully judged. 



^ All project activities will be designed in such a way as to cut 
across all educational experiences of the junior high student to 
determine their relative contributions to the exploratory activities 
being developed. Each educational activity experienced by a given 
student at some point in time will be utilized in identifying and 
cataloguing potential school leavers and in developing a net- 
\ work intermeshing identified competencies and abilities with 
available placement options. 

E. CONCENTRATION OF FUNDING 

The Division of Vocational-Technical and Higher Education, 
realizes a need for a single systematic project design administered 
from the state office level in order to insure that the pcoject 



R&D Requirement 



Cost/Transportability Requirement 




Comprehensive Requirement 
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activities have sufficient impact and comprehensiveness. The 
Division will not endeavor to fund ten separate sites for the 
accomplishment of the objectives set forth for this project but 
will instead coordinate and conduct a single project at ten sites 
in the State of Alabama. By so doing there will be no confusion 
of purpose or procedure and results will indicate a true picture 
of a total effort and not "fragmented pieces of separate smaller 
efforts. 

F. PROJECT DURATION . 

June 1, 1973 - November 30, 1974 (18 months) 

G. THIRD PARTY EVALUATION PLAN 

A pote'ntial evaluator will be invited to submit a proposed 
evaluation plan and cost estimate pertaining to the project. A 
component of the research project will consist of the development 
of specific behavioral objectives for each of the two project 
concentrations. Cost transportability data will also be collected. 
The third party evaluator will be charged with the development of 
an evaluation design for the evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
project's administration (supervision, organization, materials, and 
approaches) as well as the output of the projact, as measured by 
changes in student behavior during the exploratory component and 
the effectiveness of the placement activities during the placement 
component. * 

H. RESPONSIBLE STATE ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 

Alabama Research- Coordination Unit 
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MEMORANDUM TO SUPERINTENDENTS 'SOLICITING PROPOSALS 

June 1, 1973 

TO: CITY AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

On May 4,0973, the Alabama State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational -Technical and Higher Education, was awarded a 
grant by the U. S. Office of Education. This grant was for a 15-month 
research project designed with two research priorities: 

1. Middle School Career Exploration 

a. Determination of available resources including community and 
area resoufces capable of providing specific or a variety of 
career exploratory experiences for junior high school children 
enrolled in the public schools of the State of Alabama; 

b. Development of alternative methodologies whereby these re- 
sources can best be utilized in an instructional setting for 
the greatest benefit of the largest number of students; 

c. Implementation of the most promising of these alternative 
methodologies in carefully controlled instructional settings; 

d. Determination of the relative worth of each alternative 
methodology in providing an individual student with a broad 
based program of career exploration at the junior high school. 

2. Placement of All Exiting Students 

a. Development of a system for identifying and cataloguing poten- 
tial school leavers; 

b. Development' of follow-up instrumentation for all exiting 
students K-14; 

c. Development and testing in several school settings in a compre- 
hensive placement program providing for the placement of every 
exiting student in a job, a post-secondary occupational program, 
or a baccalaureate program; 

d. Determination of state, community, and area resources capable 
of providing specific, or a variety of employment opportunities 
for potential school leavers; 

e. Determination of state, community, and area resources capable 
of providing specific or a variety of post-secondary and/or 
baccalaureate opportunities for potential school leavers; 

f. Development of alternative methodologies whereby these resources 
can be intermeshed with school leavers* identified competencies 
and abilities; 

g. Implementatioa_of thejuast promising of these alternative 
methodologies in carefully controlled settings; and 

h. Determination of the relative worth of each alternative 
methodology in providing an individual student with a realistic 
placement upon leaving the school setting.' - 
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Up to ten school systems may participate in this project (at least 
five directed toward each of the priorities). However, a single system 
may apply for participation in both priorities making it feasible that 
only five systems will participate. 

Your system is invited to submit a plan for participation in this 
project if you can establish the following prerequisites: 

a. An ongoing or projected commitment .to the career 
education concept; and 
' b. A unique approach toward either one or both of the 
research priorities listed above. This may be an 
implemented technique or a planned program. 

Research and Evaluation state personnel from the Division of 
Vocational-Technical and Higher Education wilTcooperate with your 
system through the collection and analysis of data re]ative to the two 
priorities In an effort to determine the most 'effective methodologies 
toward accomplishment of the research goals. 

Systems selected to participate in the placement focus will receive 
$12,000 to support a placement coordination for the program. Systems 
selected for the "exploratory focus will receive approximately $7,000 for 
the purchase of supplies, materials, apd small equipment to operate and 
evaluate a career exploratory offering at the middle school level. * 

« 

If you desire to be considered for participation in this project, 
please direct a letter of application' to me including: 

1. the research priorities you desire to participate in; 

2. a statement of assurance of committal to the career 
education concept; 

-3. a description of the approach your system will use toward 
accomplishment of the research goal; and 

4, a description of the site to be used including number of 
schools, teachers, counselors, and pupils to be involved, 
socio-economic nature of the community, etc. ; 

We are pleased to be able to participate once again in the further 
realization of career education implementation in Alabama and look, 
forward to a cooperative venture through this project toward a greater 
impact with Alabama's youth. We will be pleased to consider your 
application for participation. Applications are due post-marked no 
later than June 15, 19Z3. 

' ' Sincerely, 



T. L. Faulkner, State Director 
Vocational -Techmcal and Higher Education 
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SUGGESTED CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR SELECTING 
SITES FOR THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 

Step I 

Review applications to determine if they contain the following: 

A. Statement of assurance of committal to the career education 
concept. 

B. Adequate site description: 

1. Number of schools involved. 

2. Number of teachers involved. 

3. Number of counselors Involved. 

4. Number of pupils involved. 

5. Socio-economic nature of the community. 

Step II 

A. Review applications for exploration component to determine if 
they meet the following'criteria: 

1. Hands-on experiences are provided each participating 
student; 

2. Community resources are identified and made available;^ 

3. The activities planned are school centered; 

4. The numbers of students and teachers to be involved are 
sufficient to insure the relative success of the endeavor; 

5. The exploration experiences are planned consistent with 
realistic career opportunities relative to the community 
and surrounding areas; 

6. A variety of careers are explored during the duration of 
the project; 

7. Provisions are incorporated in the exploration plan for 
integrating the exploratory activities with other ongoing 
school experiences; 

8. The exploration plan is not limited to a single place or 
program within the school; 

9. Career guidance activities are planned as a part of the 
program; and 

10. Exploration activities planned are appropriate for each 
grade level represented and both sexes. 

B. Review applications for placement component to determine if 
they meet the following criteria: x 

1. A method for identifying and cataloguing potentia,). school 
leavers is included; 

2. Evidence is presented that some type follow-up instrumenta- 
tion has been developed or is being developed; 

3. The numbers of students, counselors, and teachers (if any) 
to be involved are sufficient to insure the relative 
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success of the endeavor; 

The placement activities are planned consistent with 
realistic employment and post-secondary education 
opportunities relative to the coimiunity and surrounding 
areas; 

Orientation is provided for each exiting student during 
the placement function pertaining to subsequent follow- 
up activities; 

The placement methodology and the follow-up technique is 
adequately described; 

Provisions are incorporated in' the placement function for 
correlating an exiting- student's level of achievement, 
degree of training, areas of interest, and measured 
aptitudes with available employment and post-secondary 
education opportunities; 

The follow-up technique described is realistic' in terms 
of time and economic requirements; 

Guidance and counseling activities, including vocational 
guidance, are planned as an integral part of the program; 
and 

The placement component is not isolated at a single school 
or facility and is coordinated and conducted at the system 
level. 
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JXAMPLES OF LEA PROGRAM OBJECTIVES STATED IN PERFORMANCE TERMS 
FOR DISCUSSION ONLY Exploration Sites 

1. By the time that the final (local) project report is submitted, 
after having used Part C research funds and local Part C matching 

personnel time, the project personnel of ^ school 

system will have produced a list of all available community or area 
resources capable of providing specifi^ or a variety of career ex- 
ploratory experiences for the junior high school students enrolled 
in their system. A list of all available community resources will 
include a description of: 

— a/ name of resource (person or company), mailing address, phone 
number; ^ 

b. name of person (in school or community) who contacted the 
resource; 

c. name of person in school who should make any future contact 
with resource; the criteria used in identifying the resource, 
such as times available, type of experience willing to provide, 
lead time necessary; 

d. name of person or his title who will provide or conduct the ex- 
perience if different than "a"; 

e. the format necessary to, contact the resource in the future, i.e. 
letter, phone call, personal visit, etc.; 

f . the students, teachers, counselors, principals or administrators 
to whom the resource should be made known, i.e. science teachers, 
English teachers, etc.; 

g. the plan for incorporating this resource information into the 
career education program. 

2. By the time that the final (local) project report is submitted, 
after having used Part C research funds and local Part C matching 

personnel time, the project personnel of school 

system will have developed alternative methods, whereby those re- 
sources (identified, in Objective #1) can best be utilized for the 
greatest benefit of the largest number of students. . 

a. a listing of the specific objectives (i.e. performance objec- 
tives) which the methods are designed to accomplish; 

b. a description of the method being developed including a de- 
scription of the techniques used in the method; 

c. a compilation of numbers of persons directly involved and time 
spent by these persons in developing the nfethods; 

d. a descrip|:ion of the materials needed in developing the methods; 

e. the identification of special problems encountered in develoi^ing 
the methods. 

3. After determining available community resources' (Objective 1) and 
developing alternative methods for using these, resources (Objective 
2), the school system will implement the most 
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promising of the alternative methods for experimental students in 
the project. In accomplishing this objective, the site will pro- 
vide in written form: 

a. a factual, exact and complete description of the procedures 
used iri implementing the method. This description should 
include: 

(1) the performance objectives which were attained by the 
method; 

(2) the personnel involved and time spent by each person 
in implementing the method; 

(3) the necessary materials, types and amounts, used in 
implementing the method. 

b. an accurate count of the number of students involved in experi- 
mental groups and control groups; 

c. a description of procedures used to insure that contro.l group 
students were not exposed to same treatment as were experimental 
group students; 

d. an accurate account of the number and kinds of methods which 
were used for exploratory studeiTts; 

e. an accurate account of the amount of time each student was ex- 
posed to the implemented method. 

At the end of the project, after implementing alternative methods of 
using community resources in carefully controlled instructional 

settings, the school system will have determined 

the relative worth of each alternative method in providing an 
individual student with a broad based program of career exploration' 
at the junior high school. In accomplishing this objective, each 
site will have developed procedures and appropriate instrumentation 
for determining the relative worth of the methods tried out. These' 
procedures and instruments will 'include: 

a. a description of the process used to determine the worth of 
methods; 

b. a de*fcription of the kinds of outcomes produced by the methods 
in terms of cognitive, or affective, or psychomotor gains by 
students; 

c. a description of cost Velated factors associated with the methods 
such as cost in personnel utilization, transportation, equipment 
necessary, class hours used or needed; 

d. a description of any special arrangements necessary to the proper 
functioning of the methods such as: 

(1) necessary prearrangements with school personnel; 

(2) necessary prearrangements with employers in the coimiunity; 

(3) necessary prearrangements in 

(a) physicaLfacilities (or changes of existing physical 
facilities) 

(b) class schedules (or changes) 

(c) school personnel allocations 

(d) curriculum, changes 
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a description of the economic consideration of the methods used 

(1) cost 

(2) cost effectiveness 
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EXAMPLES OF LEA PROGRAM OBJECTIVES STATED IN PERFORMANCE 
TERMS PLACEMENT SITES--FOR DISCUSSION ONLY 



At the end of the project, the 



school 



system will have developed a comprehensive system for identifying 

potential early school leavers. A comprehensive system will: 

* 

--identify the criteria used for identifying potential 
early school leavers. 

--identify grade level (s) at which identification is 
most appropriate. 

--name the posi^ons of persons providing the identification. 

--describe the forms/questionnaires used in the identifica- 
tion process.* 

--indicate the persons to whom identification is made knownr. 
—demonstrate the predictive validity of the identification 
, process, making revisions if necessary, 
--outline a plan for remedial/preventive action relative to 

the identified individuals, 
--describe the provisions Tor incorporating the -above 

elements into the total services of the school to its 

public. 

At the end of the project, the ^_ school 

system will have developed a method for following up and account- 
ing for all students who exited the school systeffl^on 1973-74 from 
grades 7-12 in each of the following categories: 

--those who graduated from the 12th grade, 
--those who transferred to another school system, 
--those who left school during the academic year without 
plans for completing the normal requirements for their 

--those who did not re-register in September after completing 
a previous academic year. 

In developing the methods, the following will be accomplished: 

--identify in writing the purposes for collecting the^follow- 
up information. 

--develop, pilot test, and revise questionnaires for gather- 
ing appropriate information regarding all exiting students, 
--devise administrative procedures by which stuaents who 
dropout are referred, with a minimum ^ofCdelay, to the 
placement coordinator or other appropriate person or agency 
for further action. ^ 
—demonstrate and dpeO'ment a systematic plan for contacting/ 

accounting for je^ch group of exiting students, 
--implement a rowans of compiling and reporting results of the 
follow-up study. 
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—outline a suggested plan for making a suitable follow-up 
system a permanent part of the school system services. 

III. At the end of the project, the ^ schao+^s^^.^^ 

system will have determined the state, community, and area S^^^j^-^'^^^N 
sources capable of providing employment opportunities for school / 
' leavers (graduates and drop-outs). In accomplishing this objec- 
tive, the school system will: 

--identify part-time and full-time employment opportunities. 

--demonstrate and document a systematic procedure for identi- 
fying and contacting prospective employers. 

--identify the kinds of information needed from businesses 
'and agencies regarding employment prospects for students 
in various circumstances, such as drop-outs, potential 
drop-outs, handicapped persons, graduates, etc. 

--develop, evaluate, and revise as necessary appropriate 
forms for recording information from prospective employers. 

--implement a system for compiling, retrieving; and updating 
employment inforpiatioR. 

IV. At the end of the project, the .. schoo\ , 

system will have identified effective procedures for ^neshing the 
interests' and aptitudes of all exiting students with the 
opportunities available in the community, area, and state. In 
accomplishing this objective, the school system will:* 

--describe the process used to identify students' interests 
and aptitudes* , [ 

—describe the methods by which information regarding 
community and area resources, i.e. available jobs, occupa-, 
tional training programs, etc. 5 is made available to exit- 
ing students. , 

--describe the pre-employment preparation given to students, 
—demonstrate effective means by which interviews between 

job seekers and prospective employerjs are achieved.' 
—document any special arrangements made with employers to 

develop new jobs or to 'modify existing job titles to meet 

t.he needs of individual exiting students, 
--outline suggested plans for a permanent office in the school 

system responsibVe^ for placement of exiting students. 
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ITEMS SUBMITTED BY LEA PERSONNEL FOR CONSIDERATION AT 
•- PARTICIPANtS CONFERENCE HELD IN JANUARY 1974 

FROM EXPLORATION COMPONENT 

1. Do you anticipate that career education will facilitate the teaching 
of conventional academic subjects in the classroom? If so, how? 

2. What are the advantages of incorporating the career education 
clu^sters into the regular curriculum concepts rather than teaching 
a specific tluster as an isolated concept? 

3. Is it necessary to try to expose each student to all the career 

^ clusters at two or three year intervals? If so; why the repetition? 
4n As viewed from the State Department of Education, what are the ob- 
jectives of career education and what are the anticipated beneficial* 
outcomes? 

5. Is it anticipated that the present program might be extended to the 
junior and senior college levels? 

6. Has adequate preparation been given to the problem of preparing the 
classroom teacher to do an acceptable job of teaching about the 
various career ideas? 

7. What research techniques can ^be used to evaluate program rather than 
participant? 

8. What techniques appear to be most promising in securing industrial 
and business assistance and support in career education? 

9. Placement of students under 16 in work experiences. 

10. Provisions for substitute teachers while on fieVd trips, 

11. ^ Students who are non-readers or who are reading far below" grade 

level e^cperience difficulty in reading materials on career explora- 
tion. 

12. Grouping for on-job observation in making field trips.- 

13. Implementation of resource center for best results for use of ex- 
ploration students. 

14. Selection of respurce people who are willing, capable, and able to 
visit exploration classes. 

15. Proper sources and selection pf expliefration materials to be used in 
project. 

16. In-service training for teachers /in order to prepare them ,f or proper * 
use of methods and techniques in teaching explorati'oa of careers. ' ' 

17. Broader use for determining and selecting career exploration 
materials. ' ' ^ ^ 

18. Means of communication between career exploration school. and- employ- 
ers of students in work experiences-. . - / 

19. C.M.I, test materials too extensive /or low-level reaciers.- ' ' ' ] 

20. Feasibility- of organizing a Career Exploration Club. 

21. It would be. helpful to persons, making selections of .commercially pre- 
pared materials on. career education if exhibits from' various vendors 
or companies could be available at the conference in Tuscaloosa. • 

22. Exhibits bf teacher prep^ifrad materials such as gamgs, projects^ etc., ' ' 
would be penefici*al . ^ . ^ ' , 

23. Discussidns of problems encountered with planning trip? and ' 
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explaining the program to community places of employment. 

24. When will the results from the pre-evaluation testing be available 
to the Decatur City Schools? 

25. Should the amount' of time spent on the career program for the 
month be included in the monthly reports? 

26. Should copies of questionnaires and objectives (behavioral) 
accompany the monthly report? 

27. In what ways can the classes of social studjes be related to on- 
the-job work? 

28. How valid is the Crites Vocational Maturity Test? > 

29. Is it important to get parents aware of and involved in career 
education? 'If so, how? 

30. Is there anyway to determine or hypothesize on the number of career 
experiences these students would need to produce a significant 
difference in scores on the Crites Test? 

31. Has the Crites Test been used as an evaluative Instrument in any 
other experiment (to your knowledge)? 

32. In evaluating an activity by using a test as the instrument, how 
can we construct it so that it will interest the students enoughf 
to find out what they real-ly learned by participating in the 
activity? 

33. How can we, as classroom teachers, cover our standard curriculum 
adequately and spend this much time on the career education project? 

34. How can we carry on next year wi'th the project when field-trip 
finances are cut realizing that this is^ the most effective way 
of carrying out our goals? - ^ , 

35. How can we overcome the fact that many places turn groups of 
' ' , children away? 

♦ 

FROM PLACEMENT COMPONENT 

36^. What ca^e done for students who have dropped out of school and 

have or appear to'have no motivation for anything? 
37- When is the best time for an ^advisory committee to meet? 
38* What should be done for a student who has occupational or training 
^ aspiratioris above his ability level? 

39* What can a placement officer do for a student who has the interest, 
aptitude and ability for a job and needs placement, but none in his 
field of Interest is available? 
4Q. How can students ^be^ better motivated to take "tests, i..e. aptitude, 

..InterBSt, achievement tests? 
'41. .What follow-up procedures ^are most effective? 

42. How^ can' part-time job opportunities be cultivated for 14 and 15.year 
olds j'n view of the competition for these jobs, from older students? ^ 

43. ' It would be Very; interesting to deal with every objective outlined 

for the placemenV.sltes and discuss the processes each site is 
pursutng in 'accompi ishing these objectives. 

44. I-believe simply .sharing ideas \vill help spark imaginations and this; 
is what is neededs ' • 

Ways to establ1s-h realistic "goals for job" placement offices. 
46^ Steps for implementing a gob placement service In loca.l high school, 
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Since in many instances high school students do not have marketable 
skills, and are, therefore, limited in the type of work they can 
select from. 

47. ^ome ideas of records that should be available at placement service 
center, such as: 

«> 

Cumulative record 
Aptitude test record 
Vocational interests 
Achievement results 

Student's goals (Do they want jobs near a college 
so that they might enhance their 
opportunities or retrain or re- 
educate at some future point in 
time?) 

48. Ideas and methods for use in evaluating the CE-EP Project. 

49. What methods can be used to inform some.school personnel and seg- 
ments of the community to the poi'nt that they are willing to 
support the program? 

50. How can we provide a testing program with a qualified administrator?. 

51. How can we communicate with educational, social, and economically 
deprived people that need help? 
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APPENDIX G 

EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES AND METHODS IDENTIFIED BY EXPLORATION SITES 

PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN STIMULATING STUDENT INTEREST IN EXPLORING 
CAREERS. 

SYSTEM I 

1. Worksite Observation - fieldtrips to industries relative to stude.it 
abil i ty and interest. 

2. Resource People - bringing in people within the connniuni ty who are 
involved with various careers. 

3. Filmstrips - ex. "World of Work" 

4. On-the-job training - NYC and workstudy programs 

5. Resource Center - use of tool technology 

SYSTEM II ^ 

1. Teacher invoTvement in developing and implementing careers as an 
integral part of their teaohing-learning process. 

2. Orientation of students *^the necessity for exploring career 
• possibilities as they reTate to theic interest aptitudes and 

abilities. 

3. The involvement of students in the preparation of care^ exploration 
activities and/or materials. ^ 

4. The competitive aspect of participating in a controlled experimental 
format utilizing four distlnce teacher-learning procedures allowed 
students to exhi4)it enthusiasm and generate a group cohesiveness 
necessary to stimulate students to maximum performance. 

5. The utilization of resource personnel proved to be an excellent 
stimu>us. 

6. Various multi-media presentations served as a means of meeting 
individual lejirning styles of students. 

7. .The evaluation process disseminated to students served as If stimulus 
for optimum performance. 

SYSTEM III 

1. C.M.I'.^ (Crites Maturity Inventory) 

2. Filmstrips - ^ , 

3. Kuder ' - 

4. Personal conferences 

5. ' Individual folder 

6. Game (Lemon Drop) 

SYSTEM IV 

1. Career Fairs - Activity centers set up by local community members, 
businesses, agencies, etc. providing "hands-on^' experiences and 
occupational information. 

2. Occupational Exploration at Local Vocational-Technical Schools - 
Students chose occupational areas to visit for ^'hands-on" experiences 
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and information relative to career choices. 
3^ Career Emphasis Weeks - Counselor-coordinated; each teacher invites 
two persons representative of types of employment based oo^hat 
teacher's subject area (e.g. math - an architect); students choose 
speakers they wish to hear; posters exhibited are related to subject 
areas taught. 

SYSTEM V 



1. Filmstrips 

2. . Resource people 

3. Tapes 

4. Discussion (group) 

5. Research 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN MESHING STUDENT INTEREST AND EXPLORATION 
RESOURCES. 

^ SYSTEM I • 

1. A tour of plant by teachers for orientation purpo.ses. The teacher 
is then able to carry back information on the students' level and / 
at the same time assist in the tour. / 

2. Games using occupations • - / 

3. Sampling courses that are offered in junior high / 

SYSTEM II / 

The format used in the career exploration served as a v^ry e/ficient 
communicator of the role of education in the career pr^'para/ion pro- 
cess. The utilization of a multi-learning style approach Allowed 
students with varying learning styles to partic'ipate in t^ching- 
learning activities consistent with their unique le;arnin3' style. 

SYSTEM III ' / ' ^ 
s 

1. Field Trips - Bus tours, mini-trips (parents taking small groups), 
to the Junior College, Vocational High School, industries, and 
businesses 

2. Resource Persons - Speakers, on-site speakers 
SYSTEM 



Student Initiated Activities - Students relate curriculum area to 
their specific interests or hobbies, e.g. motorbi(:es -to a social 
studies unit in transportation. 

SYSTEM V 

iT Resource people, field trips, tapes, film-strips, and other 
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APPENDIX G continued 

experiences were provided after determini g student interests, 
2, Eighth grade girls were allowed to spend a day in the job exper- 
ience of their choice after having explored the different careers 
available in the community, 

I 

PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN IMPLEMENTING METHODS OF EXPLORATION, 
SYSTEM I 
None 
SYSTEM II 

Basically, procedures outlined under the two previous items will 
answer this item, 

SYSTEM III 

1. Hands-on-experiences - on-site and simulated 

2. Role playing 

3. Interest centers within classroom 
SYSTEM IV 

Encouraging Counselor Initiative - Once the counselor in an indivi- • 
dual school is motivated to implement exploration, individual 
teacher abilities and strengths are developed in the process of im- 
plementation. For example, such ventures as a Career Fair or a 
Career Emphasis Month would necessarily need to be coordinated by a 
counselor or someone who doesn't have classroom responsibilities. 

SYSTEM V 

1. Counselor as a resource person (making materials available, group 
discussions, etc.) 

2. Using the library for research in the various careers 

3. Students invited parents to talk to their class about individual 
jobs, 

4. Students interviewing different people about their jobs and sharing 
the information with each othrer. *^ 

PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN MESHING EXPLORATORY ACTIVITY WITH THE ON-^ 
GOING CURRICULUM, 

SYSTEM I 

1. Teachers weekly conferences 

2. Listing of performance objectives prior to tr.e 6-weeks unit 

3. Have a curriculum conference every 6 vieeks 

4. Use of resource center according to a definite schedule for teachers 
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and students 

Student conferences with counselor or teachers to assess abilities, 
interests, training, background, ffnd placement needs. 



) SYSTEM II 



In philosophy and in practical application, career education as a 
concept has been totally/integrated into the entire teaching- 
learning process utiliz/ng a multi-cyclic approach. This was 
accomplished by compl ynenting the present scope-and-sequence organi- 
zation with career concepts' directly related to the material under 
consideration. Utilizing a cyclic approach in which career related 
material representi/g the career clusters and coordinating with the 
D.O.T. are completed each two years, the system is able to pr&wiit 
an on-going sequential career involvement process including all 
students and all/teachers. This approach to integrating career 
education into ythe .total teaching-learning process is enhanced 
through a concentrated career exploration phase at the junior high 
level. 



SYSTEM III 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Exploratioi/ of special interests as identified by Kuder interest 
categories 

Exploration of careers in related arts classes - music (chorus and 
band), A/t, Indu^rial Arts, Home Arts 
Physical education related careers 
Li brarw resources 
Counse/ors * 



SYSTEM i vy 

1. Resource Persons - Persons employed in jobs based on or related to 
topic being studied. 

2. FiGTld Trips - Visits to job sites related to topics being studied. 

3. Auflio-Visual Aids - Using appropriate filmstrips, tapes, etc. re- 
Ijfted to topic or concept being .studied (Such a procedure would 

^cessitate a media^ or career resource center assessible to teachers.) 

SYS TEM V 

1. /Writing career activities into the existing units 
2.1 Resource people, field trips, and other activities were planned to 
coincide with units that were being taught. 

Teachers made information available from career education courses 
they were involved in during the school year. 

'ROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN SEQUENCING EXPLORATION EXPERIENCES IN THE 
fCURRICULUM. 



ERIC 
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SYSTEM I 

1. Teachers follow 6-week programs which intermesh curriculum with 

- career education concepts. 
2\. Complete records of every -academic year. 

3. Listing mistakes and errors so that a minimum of repeating these 
mistakes will take place. 

SYSTEM II " 

Sequencing career exploration in the curriculum is explained i 
previous item. 

SYSTEM III 

1. Curriculum Development - Unit development, interdisciplinary 
possibilities (Careers - an on-going emphasis in total curriculum 
development) . 

2. Spin Off - K-12 emphasis on "World of Work". 

.SYSTEM IV 

None t 

> 

SjSTEM V 

1. Cooperation of administrative staTf. - 

2. In-service committee composed of teachers from all levels developing 
a sequential program in career education. 

3. A mini-course was made available in career education'. 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN IDENTIFYING AND CONTACTING EXPLORATION ' 
RESOURCES IN THE COMMUNITY. 

SYSTEM I 

1. Personal contact with key persons. 

2. Involvement of these persons with the entire program. ^ 

3. Faculty listing of all industries and work sites that might provide 
occupations to our particular students in the future. 

4. Phone directory listing^ of business in area. 

5. Student interests* 

SYSTEM II 

The project was of the opinion that the face-to-face contact of 
educators with business and industrial leaders would serve as the 
most effective means of establishing the lines of communication that 
would serve to bridge the gulf between the agencies dedicated to pre- 
paration and the"" agencies involved in'ultimate placement. Based on 
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this belief, the project utilized the following approach to develop 
communication channels between educational agencies and business 
and industrial establishments; 



I nst ructiona1_ aiid^admini strati ve personnel selected representative 
business, industrial and/or civic agencies from the immediate area 
to contact and establish channels of communication with the 
appropriate representatives. The initial contact was designed to 
open doors and determine the potential involvement of the agency 
with the career education program. The initial visit also scheduled 
follow-up dates for more in-depth programs. 

The second contact with business, industrial, and civi.c representa- 
tives was made by specialists and served to fully acquaint the 
appropriate representative with career education as an- integral 
part of the total education process and as an important component 
in the student's repertoire of knowledges necessary for adequate 
employment. 

The third contact with business, industrial, .and civic leaders was 
either to develop materials, involve representatives as resource 
personnel, or identify a site for visitation. 



SYSTEM III 

1. Questionnaires - Parents, businesses and resource persons, 

2. Card Files 

3. Telephone Calls 

4. Civic Organizations 

^ 5. Vocational Resources - Junior College, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion (High School ) . 
6. Vocational Counselor 



Teacher tours - During career education orientation workshops, 
teachers toured local businesses and industries to become acquainted 
nojt with the business operation but with the types of jobs available, 
requirements, ,etc. These tours (of which approximately 40 local 
businesses/industries were involved) provided the initiative for 
individual teachers to utilize these business areas fo' student 
career exploration. ^ 



\ 

V 



SYSTEM IV 



SYSTEM V 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Counselor 

Parents 

PTA 

Employment Office 
Studerlt^ 
Clubs (civic) 
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PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN DETERMINING METHODi^ BE USED BY 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN EXPLORATION^. 



SYSTEM I 



1. Di^scussion and listing of jobs students were interested in. 

2. Discussion of jobs and sites ^to be visited, including safety 
precautions, requirements of job, expected rate of pay, etc. 

3. Actual visits to these job sites. ^ 

4. In-depth follow-up study of job. * 

SYSTEM II 

This item is covered in first and second items. 
SYSTEM III 

1. Incorporated into mainstream of academic program. 

2. Academic team involvement. 

3. Open space utilization - Large group, small group, individual and 
peer tutoring. 

SYSTEM IV 

Teachers From Outside School Systems Used as Resource Consultants - 
Teachers representing each gralde K-6, and major subject areas of 
grades 7 and 8 who had been identified by the state career education 
•staff as facilitators of career education, served as consultants to 
local teachers during a one-day workshop. Using the teacher- 
consultant proved to be most effective in generating initiative and 
creative thought for determining methods for career exploration. 

SYSTEM V 

1. Survey of student interests 

2. Survey of available materials. 



J 
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APPENDIX H 

EFFECTIVE PROCEDURES AND METHODS IDENTIFIED BY PLACEMENT SITES 
PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN IDENTIFYING STUDENT PLACEMENT INTERESTS. 
SYSTEM A 

Our procedures in Coffee County were to develop an instrument that 
could be used by the classroom teacher to identify the potential 
dropout. This instrument identified the student with social, 
economic, teacher-pupil, poor grades, emotional and other problems. 

We developed an application for the student to apply for the type 
of position or work that he or she was interested in securing. This 
application was reviewed by three classroom teachers, counselor, 
principal, and placement coordinator (all these people signed the 
application of recommendation for part-time work). 

Following the above method, the placement coordinator sought to 
place the student where best suited. 

SYSTEM B ^ * ^ • 



1. Armed Services .Vocational Aptitude, Battery r Scores were inter- 
preted and discussed, together wit^ preferences of individual 
students, by counselors and military personnel. * i 

2. Counseling with individual students. 

3. Interest inventories. 

41 One counselor was sent to the University of Alabama to become 
•qual'ified in administering and interpreting the GATB test. 

SYSTEM C 

To identify student interests we held interviews with each indivi- 
dual student. Duidng the month of November our guidance counselors 
iriterviewed our seniors, asking what their^ plans were toward their 
career after high school. This information was recorded and used in 
seeking .employment resources. Again, in April, the seniors were 
interviewed- by the placement coordinator tp determine any change of 
plans pfinterests. It was found that approximately 3 percent of 
the students had made a change of plans. 
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SYSTEM D 

1. In small groups, have * the "^buderits identify their own interests. 

Recoy^d these on data cards* 
2,.^ Teachers -surveyed students for career interests* 

3. Cpuns.elors identified students with particu-lar ^career interests* 

4. Voc^ational counselors assisted in identification of students with 
special interes.ts* 

5* Student Career Interest SQr\/ey, system-wide J ^ 
6. Administer vocational aptitude tests and/or interest inventories 
» ^ 
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APPENDIX H continued 

SYSTEM E 



1. General orientations to classroom-size groups of students (early in 
project) . 

2. Written surveys completed by students (January). 

3. College and Career Day - Student attended conference with repre- 
sentative of business and post-secondary institutions (March). 

4. Individual conferences with coordinator, counselors, or teacher. 
Information recorded on individual's card using placement file for 
each siudent. 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN IDENTIFYING EMPLOYMENT SOURCES. 



SYSTEM A 

In identifying employment sources, we used the telephone directories. 
We also made personal contact with personnel directors of the various 
industries and explained the program, its objectives, purposes, and 
the need, and in most instances our program was accepted. 

J SYSTEM B 

1. Personal contact with area employers regarding job opportunities. 

2. State Employment Service Office - studying some of the Federal and 
State work programs available to the youth of our community. Job 
listings were secured from the State Employment Service Office. 

3. Correspondence with big business concerns regarding opportunities 

in this area and also natfional concerns having job training programs. 

4. Correspondence with federal civilian personnel offices at Eglin^^^AFB 
and Fort Rucker regarding job opportunities for civilians. / ' 

5. * Correspondence with trade unions that conduct apprenticeship pro- 

grams for young adults. 

6. .Correspondence with Civil Service in Atlanta regarding job 

announcements. 



SYSTEM C 



ERLC 



Employment resoii/rces were identified by use of phone book and 
through persona^l contact with local business people. * 

Student interests were used to determine the kinds of employment 
to seek. 



SYsfEM D 

wVth 



1. ' PersonaJ-^contact wVth major employers. 

2. CornirWfty occupational survey of all others. 

•> 3. Maintain contact with Y.O.C., NYC, CETA, NABS for summer employment 
slots. ^ . , 

4. Cooperate with local Chamber of Commerce In a comprehensive 
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industrial survey. 
SYSTEM E ^ 

1. Person to person visits by coordinator to business and industry. 
(Continuous) 

2. Assistance^from Vocational Cooperative Coordinators and other 
teachers for placement referrals. 

3. State Employment Service official and unofficial information in 
addition to referrals for students who become "clients" of the State 
Employment Service. 

4. Private employment agency contacted school and was allowed to talk 
to students through coordinator and business classes.. 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN IDENTIFYING AND MEETING NEEDS OF POTEN- 
TIAL DROPOUTS. 

SYSTEM A 

1. Pl>acing the potential dropouts on the job, talking with parents, 
and giving credit for working on a job training program. (Credits 
and a grade counting toward high school graduation) 

1. Contacting their friends and giving the friend credit for the 
placement. 

3. Publications in the local newspapeir with his or her picture on the 
job. 

SYSTEM B 

To identify the highly potential dropout students, an accurate index 
of individual student dropout potential, was compiled. The index con- 
^ siders such variables as: 

(1) low or failing grades 

(2) high absenteeism 

(3) non-participation in school activities 

^ (4) active antagonism to teachers and principals 

(5) low reading ability 

(6) fewer than two natural parents in the home 
(71 record of delinquency 

(8) brothers and/or sisters who have dropped out. 

From this list of variables a list of highly probably 'dropouts was ' 
developed. This list was reviewed by principals, counselors, and 
teachers . . 

1* Counseling sessions were scheduled to -assist students in school 
>^ related problems. Sessions were arranged by referrals from 

teachers and/or principals. 
2. Attendance Officer's primary role is to help students overcome 
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obstacles which prevent them from attending school. This is 
accomplished through home visits or pareni^l conferences, 

3. Placing potential dropout students in special progVcims de- 
signed to meet the student's individual' needs.^ Example: Title I 
Compensatory Education, Title I Special Educatioa, State Special 
Education Classes, and tutoring (one student tutoring another). 

4. Providing part-time employment - NYC Program and other work 
stations in the community. 

SYSTEM C 

Teachers were used to identify potential dropouts. When a teacher 
felt that a student was a potential dropout, they turned the 
student's name into the principal or guidance counselor. The 
guidance counselor then called the student in to determine how he or 
she might be helped. If the counselor felt there Was a need, he 
called the placement coordinator to meet with the student and offer 
his advice. ^ 

SYSTEM D ' ^ 

1. Pupil Personnel Division is concerned and actively involved in ser- 
vices for potential dropouts. 

2. They cooperated with me in identifying characteristics of potential 
dropouts. 

SYSTEM E ' * ' " ' ' 

Teacher, counselor and principal observations with a referral to 
placement coordinator to prevent dropouts. After dropout, a phone 
or letter contact is used to reestablish contact^rand offer services. 

We did not (but suggested for future purposes) counsel with all 
dropouts before they depart from the school and offer services at 
that time. 

PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN MESHING STUDENT EMPLOYMENT INTERESTS AND 
EMPLO^ENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

. SYSTEM A . 

1. Public relations with city fathers and other elected officials. 

2. Involving community resource persons to come to the school in ther 
clothes which they must wear to the job. 

3. Inviting personnel directors to come to the school and talk abqut 
the#job descriptions. 

SYSTEM B 

1. Aptitude testing and individual ^counsel ing - Counselors scheduled ' 
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APPENDIX H continued 
conferences with students informing them of jobs available. 



SYSTEM C , . , ' 

Because of the limited opportunities in our area, there was some 
difficulty in finding employment that meshed with student interest. 

The procedure we used was to take the interest expressed by the 
studentvind locate employment of this type or something closely re- 
lated, if available. It was necessary to recommend that some students 
seek employrrrent outside of the local area. 

SYSTEM D y^^^ 

1. Gather all available data on students. 

2. Mcitch with job information available. 

3. Interview and screen students. 

4. Arrange for interviews. 



SYSTEM E 

Our system used Kuder Interest Inventory, student desires verbalized 
through survey. Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery for all 
students, these were all placed in student's file folder and used 
for counseling. Where the need existed^ we u^ed a Geist Picture 
Interest Inventory for less verbal students. For those (30) v/ho were 
identified as undecided about a job, but with no plans for' further 
education, the State Employment Service administered the GATB. 
Identified student interests were recorded on a follow-up card and 
used as a file for job referral. . 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN IMPROVING POST-SECONDARY ARTICULATION. 
SYSTEM A ' 

1. ^ Inform the students of the opportunities that are available on the 
' r * col lege level . 

2. Supplying students with sample letters of application for college. ' 

3. Assist students in securing college loans, g/^an^c, scholarships, etc. 

SYSTEM 8 



Career Day activities planned for the seniors of Covington County 
Schools. Twenty-four colleges were represented, three armed service 
branches were represented. 

Health Career Fair was held in Covington County, the purpose of 
which was to help students become acquainted with health career jobs 
3D hospitals, public- health work and health related activities. 
Counseling sessions were held regarding (a) financial assistance to 
college-bound students, (b) college costs, admission and matriculatioff^. 
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(c) realistic job information regarding student employment and 
on-the-job training programs, and (d) apprenticeship program^s 
avai'lable to graduating seniors. Resource people were called in 
to talk to students regarding their ;:ost-secondary plans. 

SYSTEMS 

During the scH*6ol year, all of our seniors were involved in at 
least twp field trips - one to a technical college, and one to a 
junior college. 

All seniors who planned to enter college were asked to make early 
applications in order to be prepared. 

SYSTEM D 

1. General meeting was called by Director of Career/Vocational Educa- 
tion. Representatives of all area post-secondary Institutions were 
present. Plans were discussed for more and better ways of articula- 
tion. between Mobile County Public Schools and all post-secondary 
institutions. 

2. Placement Coordinator has identified a contact person at each 
institution to coordinate further efforts. 

3. Principals and counselors will tour post-secondary facilities. 

4. Teachers of like subjects from high schools and post-secondary 
inst'i tutions will develop together more sequence of instructional 
effort. 

SYSTEM E 

Established a counselor browsing area of college and technical 
school (public and private) bulletins. Scheduled individual con-* 
" ferences as needed. English teacher of college prep" English had a 
unit on interpreting college catalogues. This was successful to 
the point that we are encouraging a spreading of the practice to all 
12th grade classes and expanding to include vocational-technical 
school bulletins. 

College and Career Day involved bringing school representatives to 
our campus. Individual conferences with representatives' ot- the 
local post-secondary vocational schools were arranged by the 
counselors. 

PROCEQURES THAT WORKED WELL INWORKING WITH STATE EMPLOYMENT -SERVICE. 
SYSTEM A 

1. Publications in local news. 

2. Personal contact with each member of the board ana explain the 
program. 

- i 
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3. Giving the employment sef'vice credit for the placement. 
SYSTEM B 

^ With the assistance of the State Employment Service representatives, 
. we contacted and counseled with dropout students. We secured from 
this office resource material to aid teachers in teaching pre- 
employment preparatiop. We discussed with this agency a dropout 
referral procedure in'which a studenk^as referred to tnem immediately 
after dropping out of school. W& discussed Federal and State pro- 
grams for disadvantaged y.outh. We learrt^d ways to use the job-bank 
program for School Placement Center. 

SYSTEM C 

Personal . contact was made with the State Employment Office serving ^ 
Geneva County, and we offered our. cooperation and assistance. 

When wej:ontacted them about jobs for dropouts or seniors, they were 
unable to help. I feel this was due to the lack of employment 
opportunities in our area. 

The employment office was very helpful in our efforts to obtain the 
GATB for our counselors to use. 

SYSTEM D 

1. ' Got GATB information. 

2. Used as a referral agency. 

SYSTEM E 

Identify a person at the State Employment Service that the coordina- 
tor can identify with. Get the loca3 director to appoint him to the 
Caiieer Education Advisory Committee as early as possible^ Cultivate 
that person through the advisory committee. Ask for anything you 
want f rorn^ the employment service and you will get some help. 

PROCEDURES THAT l?ORKED WELL IN INFORMING AND INVOLVING SCHOOL BOARD ' 
MEMBERS, SUPERINTEND5NTS, PRINCIPALS, ETC. 

SYSTEM A 

1.., Personal contact with each board member and explain the^ program. ^ • 

2. Invite each member to the school or schools and let each person see 
the results of the work. 

3. Conferences, faculty meetings*,' PTA group meetings, etc. 

SYSTEM B 
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SYSTEM C . ' * ' 

Any time a student was involved in placement activities, the 
principal was consulted about the situation and when possible the 
principal was asked to meet with the student.- 

The superi^ntendent was involved primarily as a consul tant^ for pro- 
ject activities and he kept the board members informed. 

V 

SYSTEM D 

r worked directly with principals and reported weekly to director 
of career and vocational education. 

> SYSTEM E • 

Coordinator had open access to the Principal, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, and-Superintendent at any time. Individual conferences were 
scheduled as needed. One presentation was.made to the local school 
board by the coordinator by way of identification of placement ser- 
vice and request for further support. 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN- USING ADVISORY COUNCILS . 
SYSTEM A 

1. Accept their planning and try to keep them involved. 

2. Using the most influential teacher in the council to serve as 
chairman . 

3. Don't load them down with paper work.^ 
SYSTEM B 



SYSTEM C 



SYSTEM D . , 

1. They givejnput as to jobs, job training sites and trends in'employ- 
ment in periodic meetings with them. 

2. Involved these peopl^ in our project schools as Resource people* 
This helped generate interest in the program. 

3- .Opened doors to jobs apd information potential which otherwise would 

have been closed to wsv- 
4. Disseminate i n format foi?- for us. ^ * 

SYSTEM E • 'fe^: 

"'J »\ 

Have the superintendent appoint, using an official Tetter, after the 
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coordinator identifies and contacts the desired people. Use a good 
balance of industry^ business, racial composition, male and female 
and label of jobs oh the committee. 

An organizational Aneeting was scheduled and at the comittee's 
suggestion, meetiyigs were scheduled for every two weeks at the board 
office. The cooj^dinator presented orientation for the committee as 
to its responsibilities, project objectives, and anticipated pro- 
blems which became the basis of future discussion. Meetings were 
held to one hour. Minutes of the previous meetings were mailed out 
just prior to the next meeting for the purpose of bringing members 
up to date and remind them of the next meeting. Involved coordinator, 
counselors and business representatives. 



PROCEDURES THAT WORKED WELL IN BUILDING PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
SYSTEM A 



1. Children will tell the help that they received. News media. 
Personal contact. 

2. Personal contact with elected officials. 

SYSTEM B 



Public relations are the most important factor in the'success of any 
school related program:- 

a. Chamber 'of Commerce to be used as a resource agency. 

b. Soliciting the help of radio,. newspapers, and any media to help 
build better public relations. 

c. Soliciting industry and business to help promote, good public 
relations through making the public aware of placement activi- ^ , 
ties.^ This can be done by using their mailing lists, by 
creating j|)b opportunities, and informing the scKoo'l of oppor- 
tunities fir students. 

d. County wid4 inter-agency council... here we learned w'hat each 
agency wasjdoing and how each agency can help the schools. 

e. Civic organizations. .member participation in school placement 
opportunitljes, urging business men to give jots to studerjts. 

SYSTEM C . i , * - 



SYSTEM D 

: % ^ 

1. Presentations to^vic and professional groups. 

2. Dissemination of imormation through advisory councils. 

3. Close involvement o%Chamber of Commerce. 

4. Media usage when ayalraable. 

5. Occupational surveys. \ 
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Follow-up telephone calls to homes of students. Parents were im- 
pressed that the school system "cared." 



SYSTEM E 



Working through advisory committees. Individual contacts with 
parents of dropouts and the dropouts. This process revealed a 
tremendous P.R: potential because parents like to find that the 
school is interested even though the student left school. This 
procedure applies to a lesser extent to graduates. 
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PROCEDURES THAT iJORKED WELL IN CONDUCTING FOLLOW-UP STUDIES. 
SYSTEM A 

1. Good record keeping. 

2. Keep contact with all involved persons-students, teachers, etc. 

3. Statements and letters from involved persons. 

SYSTEM B' 

The Covington County schools- are using a follow-up questionnaire 
formulated by the-St^te. ^'-Th4'S^;forffl^'WUJ be-sent to ^fi^fty^^xlropout 
students and ninety seniors. Results will be tabulated and sub- 
mitted with project narrative on August 26, 1974. , All, of these 
, contacts were made personally or by telephone. 

SYSTEM C • ' . . ^ 

Since onr follow-up is not complete, we must wait to see how well 
our procedures worked. . ^ 

We mailed out the follow-ap questionnaire, allowed ten days for 
return, and then began contacting those who had failed to return 
the forms. 

SYSTEM D 

Telephone follow-up. 

SYSTEM E 

Mailed out letters and posl paid return cards were 30 percent effec 
tive. Follow-up phone calls by the coordinator and a clerical 
assistant should increase the contact up to 80 percent. More em- 
phasis with the student while in school on the follow-up procedure' 
and purpose would improve results. 

Students in follow-up who could not be reached by phone were mailed 
a letter requesting them to contact the coordinator. This was 
effective in 50 percent of that group not otherwise reached. 

i> 
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APPENDIX I 

FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE ' ' |_ 

Name " Sex: M r* Date 

Permanent Address City 

Telephone School System ) 



I FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 

I Not Able to Reach for Follow-Up 

i . Name of Persoh Completing Form 



X 



SECTION I - TO BE COMPLETED BY (FOR) EVERYONE 

1. Indicate highest grade completed. grade 

2. Married? Yes No 

3. Employed? Yes No Full-time active Military Service 

4. If not employed, available for and wanting employment? Yes 

. . No,^ ... . 

(a) If not employed, check reason 
_ Health 

^ Attending school (Name of School) 

Working at home 

On vacation 

Other (Describe) . 



5. Planning to enroll for further training or education? Yes 

No Undecided 

(a) If yes, has official acceptance by a school or into an 
apprenticeship program been received? Yes No 

'(b) If accepted, check type of school or program 

r 

^ Correspontlence courses Apprenticeship (Indicate 

State Technical College job area) 

or Trade School ^ " 



State Junior College Private institution, e.g. - 

Four-year college commercial college, pri- 

Other (Describe) vate nursing course, etc. 

6. Was instruction received in school Concerning how to find jobs, such 
as how to complete a job application, how to dress for a job inter- 
view, etc,? Yes No 
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APPENDIX"! continued 

(a) If yes, was this information 

Very helpful Somewhat helpful Not very 

helpful ' " 

{b) If yes, who gave out the information? 

Teacher Counselor Placement Coordinator 

(c) If yes, how could it be improved for^e next classes? 



SECTION II " TO BE COMPLETED BY THOSE ^WHO ARE WPRKING 

7. If working, check one of the following 

Full-time job for summer only Part-time job for summer only 

Other full-time job Other part-time job 



8. Name of firm or employer 

9. Job title Date began job 



10. Person(s) or ^^en^ies- wW-cb 4:^lped--i4:v..finding.^..j.ab XCiieck,.on.a.oji^„.„, 
more) 

School placement coordinator School counselor 

Vocational teacher of^ other teacher School principal 

Parent or jother family member State Employment Service 

Friend ^ Self-employed 

Private employment agency' 

Want ad or other "Help Wanted" notice 

Other (Describe) 



11. Is your job (Xheck one or more) 

the kind of work you really wanted? 

the only job that seemed to be available? 

the type of Work you would like to continue and advance further 

in? 

mostly one for earning some money and getting some work 

experience? 

12. Had to leave home area in order to find this job? Yes No 

13. Took vocational course in high school? Yes No 

^^(a) If yes, check degree of relation between present job and 

^) ' vocational course ^ 

Directly or closely related 

Not )"elated or very little • ' 
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APPENDIX I continued 

(b) Type of course ^ 

14. Planning to change jobs? 



No Sometime in the future 

Soon Undecided 
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